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MoS Computers, Software & Supplies 
MoS 1988 


MoS are 100% committed to giving you the best VALUE in your computer 
purchases this year. 
This is borne out by our mission statement of which all MoS staff are dedicated to 
pursuing: 
“To be the best supplier of microcomputer software, peripherals and 
supplies to the NZ business market” 
We do this quite simply by giving you what you should get — 
— complete service — legal and authorised products 
— competitive national pricing — extensive product information 
— local support —/‘acompany dedicated to doing 
what’s right for you 
Check us out! | personally guarantee you the best value in the purchasing of your 
software, peripherals and supplies this year — you have my word. 


Tim Manning 


PRODUCT INFORMATION — WHAT’S WHAT 


In regular issues of Bits & Bytes this page will be dedicated to supplying you with 
up-to-the-minute PC software news!! 


Information will be supplied to MoS direct from NZ’s leading suppliers: 


BRIMAUR 


Microsoft, the world’s largest supplier of software 
for the PC and compatibles, are represented in 
New Zealand by Brimaur Computer Services. 
Brimaur, sole distributor for the Microsoft product 
range and Pagemaker are happy to assist you by 
providing MoS with 

— All Microsoft products and Pagemaker 

— Full Support 

— Comprehensive and up-to-date product 

information 

— Public seminars and private demonstrations 
Brimaur fully support MoS in their efforts to give 
you, the customer, complete service of Brimaur’s 
products. 
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Brian Eardley-Wilmot 
Managing Director 


ASHTON-TATE 


Ashton-Tate NZ Ltd are the sole distributors for 
Ashton-Tate’s entire product range. Ashton-Tate’s 
three branches in Auckland, Hamilton and 
Wellington provide total assistance to MoS 
throughout New Zealand. As a valued customer, 
MoS receive a constant flow of product information 
for either existing or soon to be released products, 
complete support, presentations to MoS’s selected 
customers, and any other service that MoS may 
require from Ashton-Tate is readily available. 
Ashton-Tate provide complete service to MoS, 
which you will benefit from directly as a MoS 
customer. 


Kerry Bailey 
Managing Director 


IMAGINEERING 


MoS are one of Imagineering’s key dealers. 
Imagineering offer complete support to MoS 
for our vast product range, including: 

— Lotus Products 

— PFS Series 

— Paradox 

— Harvard Graphics 

— Wordstar 

— Imagineering’s Hardware Range 

We are working closely with MoS during 1988 
to provide them with as much support as is 
required and keep them up-to-date with new 
products to be released, upgrades available, 
etc. MoS will constantly be kept informed on 
advances with Imagineering’s new products 
and enhancements. 
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Paul T. Dixon 
General Manager 


Brimaur Computer Services Ashton-Tate (New Zealand) Ltd Imagineering Micro Distributors Ltd 


Auckland Branch 
Northland Branch 
Hamilton Branch 
Rotorua Branch 

Hastings Branch 
Palmerston North Branch 
New Plymouth Branch 
Wellington Branch 

South Island Branch 


(09) 780-555 AUCKLAND 
(089) 483-766 WHANGAREI 
(071) 383-366 HAMILTON 
(073) 59-121 ROTORUA 
(070) 62-700 HASTINGS 
(063) 80-393 PALMERSTON NORTH 
(067) 82-716 NEW PLYMOUTH 

(04) 857-906 WELLINGTON 
(03) 63-262 CHRISTCHURCH 


21-23 Nixon Street, Newton — PO Box 46 177 Auckland 2 
Telephone: (09) 780 555 — Fax: (09) 780 268 
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THE BEST V 


A = ACE Training Courses available 


e 31” versions available 


WORD PROCESSING 


A Displaywrite IV 
A e*Easy Extra Plus 
Executive Writer 
Manuscript 
A eMicrosoft Word V4.0 
© Microsoft Word, 5 Node Networking 
A eMultimate Advantage II 
A @PFS Professional Write 
A eThe Library — Wordperfect 
eVolkswriter 3 (with spell checker) 
A eWordperfect 5.0 
Wordperfect Network Stations 
A eWordstar 2000 Plus V4 
Wordstar 2000 Plus (site licence) 
A eWordstar Professional 


DATABASES 


Dataflex. Full development Kit 
A edBase III Plus LAN Pak 
A edBase Ill Plus V1.1 
db XL 
Knowledgeman 
Paradox V1.li 
A Paradox V2.0 
Perfect Filer 
A @PFS Professional File 
Powerbase 
A eQ&A 
RBase System 5 
Rapid File 
A VP Info 


SPREADSHEETS & ADD-ONS 


Cambridge Spreadsheet Analyst 
A IFPS/Personal — new version 
Javelin 
A eLotus 123, V2.01 
A Lotus HAL 
A Lotus Report Writer 
Lotus 4 Word 
Lotus In Word 
A Microsoft Excel PC 
A eMultiplan V3.0 
Note-it 
Perfect Calc 
A @PFS Professional Plan 


1095.00 


1295.00 
1795.00 
895.00 
299.00 
895.00 
695.00 
995.00 
545.00 
395.00 
645.00 
589.00 
995.00 
685.00 
139.00 


199.00 
1995.00 
345.00 
549.00 
249.00 
199.00 
195.00 
195.00 
995.00 
450.00 
145.00 
545.00 
395.00 


MoS SUPER SPECIALS 
Panasonic KXP 1081 
dBase IIl+ V1.1 


VP Planner, Info, Graphics or 
Expert 


395.00 
895.00 


139.00 


ACCOUNTING 7 


Attache 4 

DAC Easy Accounting 

In House Accountant 
A Profax 


1450.00 
295.00 
349.00 

1840.00 


BORLAND PRODUCTS 


Eureka: The Solver 
Lightning Word Wizard 
Reflex The Database Manager 
Reflex (Mac) 
Reflex plus Workshop 
Reflex/The Workshop 
A @Sidekick (unprotected) 
A Sidekick (Mac) 
eSuperkey 
Travelling Sidekick 
Turbo Basic 
Turbo C 
Turbo Database Toolbox 
Turbo Editor Toolbox 
Turbo Gameworks 
Turbo Graphix Toolbox 
eTurbo Lightning 
Turbo Pascal V4.0 
Turbo Pascal (Mac) 
Turbo Pascal Numerical Methods Toolbox 
Turbo Pascal Tutor 
Turbo Prolog 
Turbo Prolog Toolbox 


149.00 
135.00 
199.00 
149.00 
299.00 
120.00 
135.00 
149.00 
149.00 
135.00 
149.00 
149.00 
120.00 
120.00 
120.00 
120.00 
149.00 
149.00 
149.00 
149.00 

75.00 
149.00 
149.00 


PROGRAMMING TOOLS 


Advantage C+ + 
eBasic Compiler 

Btreive 

Dataflex 


1855.00 
1145.00 

770.00 
1295.00 


Spreadsheet Auditor 299.00 dB Compiler 1185.00 

$02! 145.00 Fortran Compiler V4.0 995.00 

A eSupercalc IV 765.00 Genifer 695.00 

Twin 299.00 Halo 895.00 

A VP Planner 139.00 eLattice C Compiler 995.00 

VP Planner+ 249.00 © Microsoft C Compiler V5.0 995.00 

Whats Best: Personal Version 445.00 © Microsoft Cobol Compiler 1495.00 

Whats Best: Commercial Version 1399.00 © Microsoft Quickbasic V4.0 195.00 

Whats Best: Professional Version 1995.00 © Microsoft se ae 195.00 

Nantucket Clipper Compiler 1195.00 

DESKTOP PUBLISHING Pascal Compiler 650.00 

Biiine 595.00 Quicksilver Compiler 1095.00 
First Publisher 395.00 


V P Expert 139.00 
A eFreelance Plus - 795.00 


a V2.53 2295.00 
/ fP ing Tools - Fi 

Gem Desktop Publisher 645.00 Lifeboat Catalogue of Programming Tools -Free 

PC Paint Plus 199.00 


ePC Paintbrush 375.00 UTILITIES 


ae ao 0 


‘ ubit 99.00 
ols aga (erox) oa Dan Bricklins Demo Program 199.00 


Direct Access 169.00 
INTEGRATED PACKAGES Disk Oph ae 
DS Backup 295.00 
ist Choice V2.0 275.00 
A Ability 185.00 Fontasy 2 145.00 
e Fastback 199.00 
eEnable 1495.00 
A eFramework II 1095.00 Harvey 99.00 
Microsoft Works (PC) 460.00 Mace 195.00 
A Open Access II 1095.00 Norton Commander 135.00 
Norton Utilities Advanced 275.00 
STATISTICS Norton Guides: Assembly 195.00 
Norton Guides: C 195.00 
SPSS pc 2950.00 Norton Guides: Pascal 195.00 
PrintQ 295.00 
PROJECT MANAGEMENT a noe 
eHarvard Total Project Manager II 995.00 Quicken 99.00 
eSuper Project Plus 825.00 Software Carosel V 2.0 135.00 
Timeline V2.0 699.00 Sybil 225.00 
Tops for Macintosh (networking) 325.00 
MICE Tornado Notes 125.00 
Genius oe ‘a i Xtree 95.00 
Logimouse 199. 
OPERATING SYSTEMS 
GRAPHICS & CAD 
Double DOS 99.00 
eChartmaster V6.1 595.00 eGem collection (write/paint/desktop) 595.00 
Cricket Graph (Mac) 360.00 eGem graph (including Gem desktop) 685.00 
eDiagram Master 595.00 Microsoft Windows 189.00 
eHarvard Graphics 595.00 PC Dos V3.3 271.00 
eMapmaster 795.00 PC M0S/386 1 user 495.00 
ProDesign II V2.5 495.00 Windows 386 495.00 
eSignmaster V 3.1 425.00 Xenix XT V2.2 1395.00 


Disk Optimiser V 2.0 135.00 

© 1st Choice V1.0 195.00 
Fast Forward 99.00 

Ability Plus 495.00 
Formtool 395.00 
Microsoft Works (Mac) 675.00 Intelligent Backup 239.00 
A eSymphony V 1.2 995.00 Norton Utilities V 4.0 195.00 
Norton Guides: Basic 195.00 
Statgraphics 1795.00 PC Tools 99 00 
©Microsoft Project V4.0 895.00 Sideways 125.00 
Timeline Graphics 325.00 Tops for IBM (networking) 925.00 
Typing Tutor 125.00 

eMicrosoft Mouse V6.0 335.00 
Concurrent PC DOS 795.00 
Cricket Draw (Mac) 540.00 eGem draw Plus 525.00 
Graphwriter Combo 895.00 A PC Dos V3.2 215.00 
!\ eMicrosoft Chart V3.0 645.00 PC MOS/386 5 user 995.00 
VP Graphics 139.00 Xenix AT V2.2 1395.00 
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FEATURES 


Show report 
What has happened to previous winners of the 
Personal Computer Software Award? Where 
are they now, and what are they doing? 


The light in our future 
Three-dimensional pictures at an exhibition 
may be entertaining but holography means 
much more than just that. 


Connectivity Part 3: 
The world of PC connection to the central 
mainframe is going through some big changes, 
says Dr Richard Presser. 
Are fibre optics just an extension of hilltop 
bonfires and heliographs? 
Neil Walton elaborates on the new technology. 
Keeping track of Telecom’s complicated cable 
reticulation calls for some ambitious 
computer mapping, as Ian Miller finds out. 


Focus on Education 
John Buchanan describes an Australian 
conference from the New Zealand viewpoint. 
Vince Ham concludes his look at adapting 
educational software to the local curriculum. 
Pip Forer provides another insight into the 
local Domesday project from the education angle. 


Where is the PC market heading? 
asks Ian Miller. Is everybody changing 
direction to keep up with the Joneses? 


Hardware Roundup Part 3 — computers 
over $8,000 70 


Next month 


CAD/CAM reliability, cost-effectiveness — and 
what are the cheaper packages 
offering 

Computing 88 a full roundup of New Zealand's 
premier computer exhibition 

Reviews hardware: from laptop to 80886 
software: from business packages 
to public domain 


Networking 


Networked PCs hold many advantages over the more 
traditional minis and mainframes, including power, 
speed, cost-effectiveness and the sheer volume of 
software packages available. Starting next month with 
The Turnpike Effect is Bevis England’s regular Net- 
work column, which will address such questions as 
Unix versus networks, power, flexibility, security and 
how to find a good vendor. 


March 1987 Vol. 6 No. 6 ISN 0111-9826 


HARDWARE REVIEWS 


Two buses for the price of one 
AST Research has its own ideas about bus architecture and good 
reasons to stay with compatibility, as Mark James finds with the 
AST Premium/386. 


The luxury of silk — a supercharged status symbol? 
The Macintosh range is joined by the large and powerful Mac II, 
offering — at last — colour. Pip Forer test drives the new heavyweight 
from Apple. 


Very portable personal power 
Toshiba’s laptop AT has grown slightly but offers more options 
as the T3200. Jim Barclay looks at a top-seller. 


SOFTWARE REVIEWS 


Playing with mice 
More PC packages are using mice these days, and George Mitchell 
tries the Logitech integrated set for painting and CAD work. 


Strictly for the corporate user 
Christine Cade renews acquaintance with Ramis, an old mainframe 
database friend which has been adapted to the PC world — but 
at the heavy weight, top end of the scale. 


Fun with a serious business tool 
Will this take over from clandestine computer games? Chris Watson 
thinks Graph-in-the-Box can be addictive, graphing 
every set of figures in sight. 


Simple cache storage for speed 
David Smith explains why computer consultants so frequently 
install PCSG’s Lightning as a matter of course. 
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Sesh AST Premium/386 


SOFTWARE Carporate PC power ex mainirame 
Mauses far pase trom Logitech 


Just how compatible is the new 20MHz AST 
Premium 386? Cover review page 30. 
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Micronews 


New Environment for ICL 


A contract for a major 
ICL office automation 
system has been signed by 
the Ministry for the Envi- 
ronment. By completion of 
the installation, more than 
100 terminals around the 
country will be connected 
to the Clan super-mini, 
running Unix-based ICL 
Officepower. 

The main system sill be 
based in Wellington with 
DRS300s in Auckland and 
Christchurch, professional 


workstations in Dunedin 
and portable laptop termi- 
nals for field work in 
remote areas. 

According to Michael 
Wiles, director information 
and corporate services, the 
system will make internal 
communication more 
efficient and improve 
productivity. “We will also 
be able to interchange mail 
with the Parliamentary 
system.” 


Roger Blakeley, Secretary for the Environment (left), and Tim Cullinane, 
managing director of ICL New Zealand, sign the contract. 


Limited 
market 


Digital's new top-of-the- 
line graphics workstation, 
the VAXstation 8000, is not 
expected to sell in any 
numbers in New Zealand, 
according to the company’s 
NZ marketing manager, 
Roger Redfern. 

He says most sales are 
expected to be made in 
European and US aerospace 
and chemical industries 
and large research 
laboratones. However, as 
the advances in technology 
are expected to tnckle 
down into the lower-priced 
VAXstations the announce- 
ment is of interest in this 
country. 

Digital claims the highest 
image quality of any 
graphics workstation in the 
market, with the unit being 
based on a VAX 8250 CPU 
and incorporating a “break- 
through in 3D anti-aliased 
vector performance which 
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substantially improves 
clarity of image and enables 
complex three-dimensionail 
models to be manipulated 
instantaneously without 
any loss of image detail.” 


Entry-level 
videotex 


Written by Christchurch- 
based Technology Solu- 
tions is Micro-Tex, a new 
videotex software package 
for MS-DOS computers. It 
is oriented to the New 
Zealand market and is 
intended as an entry-level 
product, reportedly being 
easy to install and support- 
ing CGA, EGA and Her- 
cules graphics with no 
ROMs required. 

Micro-Tex also allows 
users to access standard 
ASCII terminal electronic 
mail and information 
services such as Starnet, 
Synet and other databases 
and services. A more 
advanced version should 
be available mid-year. 


Price 
updating 
made easy 


Plusfactor, a software 
package for builders, plum- 
bers, electricians, contrac- 
tors and manufacturers, 
has been developed by 
Ashby Computer Centre of 
Auckland. 

It’s an estimating, pricing, 
quoting and costing pack- 
age, making use of a 
Pricefile facility which 
contains up to 100,000 
separate items which may 
be located by general 
description or item code. 
Builders and contractors 
can use the Kingston 
Pricebook option which 
updates around 20,000 
product prices every month 
or two by videotex, and 
Pricefiles are also available 
for other industries. 


Another 
laser in the 
firmament 


Star Micronics, long 
expected to introduce its 
laser printer onto the local 
market, has now 
announced the 8ppm 
LaserPrinter 8 which uses 
the Canon LBX-SX engine. 
It comes with 1Mb stan- 
dard RAM, expandable to 
2Mb with a single board 
upgrade, and can print 
full-page bit-mapped text 
and graphics at the usual 
300 dpi resolution. 

Both serial and parallel 
interfaces are standard, 
and selectable from the 
front control panel are four 
emulations: HP LaserJet 
Plus, Diablo 630, Epson 
EX800 and IBM Proprinter. 
Four on-board resident 
fonts can be supplemented 
by font cartridges. 

Star is reportedly aiming 
its LaserPrinter 8 directly 
at the market-leading HP 
LaserJet Series 2. “You 
might say we intend 
taking the market by the 
throat,” says marketing 
manager Steve Oswald, 
“and as we consider the 
HP LaserJet our only 
competition, it will be first 
in line.” 


Upbeat 
product? 


Expected to be seen in 
this part of the world 
within the next month or 
two is an updated Jazz 
product from Lotus, Mod- 
ern Jazz, for Macintosh 
users. 

An integrated business 
software package, it 
includes all the usual 
functions plus a command 
language claimed to be 
unique among Macintosh 
packages, as well as some 
features designed specifi- 
cally for the new SE and 
Mac II machines. Modern 
Jazz directly imports and 
exports Lotus 1-2-3, Sym- 
phony, Microsoft Sylk and 
text files, while Jazz 1.0 
and 1A files are fully 
compatible. 

Will the old product now 
be known as Traditional 
Jazz? 


Award 
winner 


Barson Computers, the 
low-key NZ distributor of 
the Tandon series of PCs, 
is expected to launch this 
month the machine which 
won the 1987 British 
Business Micro of the Year 
award and was first dis- 
played at the Which Com- 
puter? show in the UK last 
November. 

Another 20MHz 80386 
machine, the Tandon 
incorporates a 112Mb hard 
disk with a 27msec aver- 
age access time, disk 
caching, RLL (run length 
limited) disk technology, 
and a monochrome screen, 
with EGA and VGA dis- 
plays optional. Also to be 
announced is the Tandon 
Plus range of 10MHz AT 
compatibles. 


The things 
people say... 


“Headed by Mal 
Thompson, [CED Dis- 
tributors] is known for its 
astute marketing. But then 
it has the market to itself.” 
— Jane McSweeney, writ- 
ing in The Dominion, 8 
February. 


Four reasons why 
your computer mu 


be A.1.(80286) 


* PC’s and XT’s WON’T run the latest operating system. 

* 8088 based PC and XT computers will become OBSOLETE in 1988. 

* Financially NOW is the best time to upgrade (Best Trade-in prices). 

| * EXZEL AT-6O increases performance while maintaining COMPATIBILITY. 


a 


WE WILL PAY... 


$1500 for any computer; Apple II, Commodore 64, BBC, Amstrad, etc. 
$2000 for any IBM PC, EXZEL PC or compatible floppy disk units. 
$2500 for any IBM XT, EXZEL or compatible hard disk units. 
$3000 for any Apple MAC hard disk systems. : 
$3500 for any IBM A.T., EXZEL A.T.or compatible A:T. hard disk system. 


|..eAS A TRADE-IN FOR AN EXZEL AT-60Mb 


EXZEL AT-GOMb: IBM A:T. Compatible, 1OMHz 80286 C.P.U., 640 Kb RAM, 1.2 Mb floppy drive, 
60 Mb of fast hard disk drive (50% faster than average IBM AT drives), SOFTWARE COMPATIBLE 
with existing IBM PC and XT and compatibles. : 


[ 60Mb ST. QUANTITY DISCOUNT: 
EXZEL A. . plus : 5 units 10% (OFF NET BALANCE OWING) 
500 S. T. 10 + units 20% (OFF NET BALANCE OWING) 
Was $5 , jus G. ewe SPECIAL PRINTER OFFER: (at time of purchase) 
p | Every EXZEL AT-60 purchased qualifies for one Star Printer 
3% 900 (144 cps) to be purchased at these fantastic prices: 
now {4 NX-1000 $500 + GST (normally $800 + GST) 


NB-15 (300 cps) $1600 + GST (normally $2900 + GST) 


LIMITED QUANTITY-OFFERENDS MARCH 31 


UCKLAND WELLINGTON CHRISTCHURCH 
177 Willis Street, 167 Gloucester Street, 


EXZEL House, 42-48 Upper Queen Street, 
rivate Bag, Auckland. 
Telephone (09) 395-344. Telex 61196, 
A 


nswer COMIMP. Fax (09) 395-347 


PO Box 13403, Christchurch. 


O Box 2183,Wellington 
Telephone (03) 50-709. Fax (03) 61-826 


Pp : 
Telephone (04) 851-774. Fax (04) 842-377 


Micronews 


Integration is the key 


“The Wang Integrated 
Image System is as impor- 
tant to our system as the 
first word processor,” said 
Rick Ellis, Wang New 
Zealand marketing man- 
ager, when the product 
was launched in Auckland 
recently. 

Wang had the system in 
prototype stage for several 
years, but waited for 
suitable optical disk and 
database capability before 
launching it officially — and 
the nine-month gap 
between the US and local 
announcements was due 
to cautious marketing 
analysis here. The com- 
pany has taken existing 
document peripherals 
manufactured by third- 
party suppliers and integ- 
rated them into the WIIS 
which it expects to sell 
locally to the tune of some 
$8-$10 million this year. 

The system uses images 
of original paperwork, 
input from an optical 
reader to an image-capable 
workstation, typically an 
80286 PC connected toa 
VS mini which controls an 
optical disk WORM with a 
capacity of 1 gigabyte per 
side. The workstation has 
its own local thermal 
printer or can access a 
laser printer for further 
hard copies, but the princi- 
ple of accessing original 
images, whether transac- 
tions or archive copies, is 
the heart of WIIS. 

Ellis explained it was all 
part of the hand-generated 
documents moved around 


a company, less than 10 
per cent of which was 
computer-generated. 
“Massive amounts of data 
are moved,” he said, “all 
paper-based. Using the 
optical storage and scan- 
ner the data can now be 
shared.” 

“The hardware is just 
the tip of the iceberg,” said 
Jim Berger, Wang's pro- 
duct marketing manager. 
“The fourth-generation 
database makes the whole 
system go. Theoretically 
200 users can acces it on 
higher-level VS systems, 
and it can be a departmen- 
tal or corporation-wide 
solution.” 

Berger also quoted 
company president Fred 
Wang as saying, “People 
don’t want more islands of 
technology.” He said 
Wang had acted as sys- 
tems integrator for existing 
equipment, and as more 
technology became avail- 
able, such as an erasable 
optical disk, it could easily 
be adapted. 

“The key is integration.” 

WIS is aimed at existing 
computer users — particu- 
larly the 450 or so New 
Zealand VS systems 
already installed — and is 
optimised for two separate 
markets: those with large 
numbers of transactions; 
and areas with a need for 
large archival storage. 
Images can also be stored 
on microfilm, for which an 
internation demand still 
exists, and WORM images 
are presently guaranteed 


The 16-inch monitor is an obvious part of the WIIS 


for 30 years but will proba- 
bly last longer. Fora 
smaller investment, a user 
could operate only a 
magnetic disk. 

One of the more obvious 
features of the system isa 
new 16 by 12 inch paper 
white monitor, witha 
resolution of 200 by 200 dpi 
and capability of display- 
ing four windows simul- 
taneously. 

Future additions, accord- 
ing to Berger, could include 
facsimile integration, 
image editing (under strict 
security), optical character 


recognition, electronic 
publishing integration, 
CD-ROM storage and 
erasable optical disks. 
“Devices are modular,” he 
explained. “Others could 
be plugged in as time goes 
on” 

Wang expected first 
sales of the system to bein 
the government and legal 
areas, “with a strong 
interest in manufactur- 
ing:” 

“Tt could change the 
way people work,” said 
Berger. “It's not just 
automation.” 


Roland PLOTTERS 


THE TRUE PROFESSIONALS 


SEVEN FLATBED PLOTTERS FROM 
A4/A3 TO Al 


w 
it ij | 
py, | 

LL, L A i 


My 


if 


DRUM PLOTTERS IN A4/Al AND 
A4/A0 


Plotters, 3-D Modelling Machines, Engraving and 
Cutting Machines, Digitisers, CAD Displays, STB 
Graphics Cards, Mice, Pens and Paper 


Inquiries: Roland DG New Zealand, Box 8599, Auckland, 1. Phone (09) 398-715 (4 lines). FAX (9) 391-065 
ie) 
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Computer crimes 
defined 


Two new offences to 
deal with aspects of com- 
puter crime are likely to be 
introduced under the new 
Crimes Bill. 

The first offence will be 
for gaining access toa 
computer system with the 
intention of dishonestly 
obtaining a privilege, 
benefit or pecuniary 
advantage. The Minister of 
Justice, Geoffrey Palmer, 
says this offence would 
also catch a person who 
had lawful access toa 
computer system and then 
dishonestly used the 
system to obtain the 
privilege, benefit or advan- 
tage. 

The second offence 
would apply to a person 
who, having authorised 
access or not, without 
authority changes, deletes, 
modifies or interferes with 
any data stored on the 
system. 

Mr Palmer says the two 
new offences concentrate 
on dishonest use or misuse 
of computer sytstems,and 


Safeguard- 


ing by 
numbers 


A recent official Swedish 
report states that the use 
of personal identification 
numbers in computer 
registers in that country 
must be limited by either 
law or restrictive rules. A 
committee, DOK, was set 
up in 1983 to investigate 
the effects and possible 
offences against personal 
integrity caused by the 
misuse of the numbers. 

Each Swedish citizen 
has a personal number 
which identifies date of 
birth, sex and birth regis- 
tration number. While 
admitting that the aboli- 
tion of the personal 
number system would 
now be impossible, the 
DOK report says its use 
must be restricted. 


malicious damage to or 
interference with data. 
They do not try to catch 
mere unauthorised access 
to asystem, because he 
says, “That sort of conduct 
is seen more as a breach of 
privacy requiring further 
consideration in the con- 
tent of privacy law reform.” 
Final policy decisions on 
the proposed bill have yet 
to be made, Mr Palmer 
emphasises. Before a 
Crimes Bill becomes law it 
will be referred to a select 
committee for extensive 
consideration first. 


Support for 
small 
businesses 


The Small Business 
Network, a non-profit 
organisation in the process 
of being set up, is intended 
to give self-employed 
people and owners of 
small businesses their 
own voice in New Zealand. 

Included in its activities 
will be the arranging of 
seminars and workshops, 
distribution of relevant 
information, fostering an 
interest in self-employ- 
ment as an option for 
school leavers, and the 
contact and liaison with 
specialist advisors and 
counsellors in large 
entities and small busines- 
ses, so that information 
and advice critical to their 
successful running and 
establishment is easily 
accessible. 


Micronews 


Laptops essential 
for students? 


Students at Auckland 
Technical Institute are 
being offered the Sotec 
Spark, a twin 3.5-inch 
floppy laptop at the attrac- 
tive price of $2453 plus 
GST. 

The machine was intro- 
duced by the tech last year 
in a move to encourage 
students to use it as a tool 
in a variety of subjects, 
thus avoiding the dedi- 
cated classroom approach 
with computing. Robert 
Brown, who handles the 
sales, says other techs 
have expressed interest in 
the laptop. “We have 
every assurance there’s 
stock. Supply won't bea 
problem,” he states. 

While Brown declines to 
comment on the volume of 
laptops sold to date, it 
does raise the question of 
how many students can 
avail themselves of the 


luxury of such hardware, 
even at $2,500. 

Sotec, a Japanese man- 
ufactured machine with an 
NEC V20 microprocessor, 
is distributed in the US as 
the Datavue, and from 
Singapore to the rest ofthe 
world, although an agree- 
ment has just been signed 
with Bull for European 
distribution under the 
Lattache brand. 

The special price avail- 
able to students will not be 
offered to the general 
public when it goes retail 
here in a month or so and 
to make it even easier 
financing options are 
included in the marketing. 

Sotec Computers (NZ) 
Ltd was formed recently to 
distribute the machine in 
New Zealand and a normal 
retail price has yet to be 
fixed. 


Rakon kills 
over-restriction 


At least one New Zea- 
land computer company 
has discovered that deal- 
ing with South-east Asian 
suppliers is not all it’s 
cracked up to be. 

Until January, Rakon 
Computers marketed 
Samsung 80286 microcom- 
puters through its local 
dealer network. However, 
when the company wanted 
to bring in other Samsung- 
manufactured IBM com- 
patibles it discovered its 
agreement with the sub- 
sidiary responsible for 
marketing 80286 machines 
prohibited any such move. 

“As the New Zealand 
market required XTs, 286s 
and more 386s we decided 
we had to move now to 
take advantage of this 
opportunity,” says Rakon 
managing director, Warren 
Robinson. 

Rakon has now termi- 
nated its agreement with 
Samsung, andis sourcing a 
full range of Intel-based 
hardware from another 
Taiwanese supplier under 
its own label. 

As well as increasing its 
range of products, Robin- 


son says the move means 
Rakon can better meet 
customer requirements. 
“We can now have 
machines supplied to us 
configured to our specifica- 
tions,” he says. 

Although Rakon has 
severedmarketing ties 
with Samsung, Robinson 
stresses the company has 
no qualms about the 
engineering standard of 
Samsung products and 
will continue to service its 
existing Samsung 
machines. 


Lots of greys 


Microtek’s new 300dpi 
desktop scanner, the 
MSF-300G, is capable of 
recognising 256 shades of 
grey and will also perform 
post-processing functions 
such as graphics editing 
and manipulation. 

According to the local 
distributor, Profcom Sys- 
tems, the MSF-300G will 
interface with the IBM-PC 
and OS/2 environments as 
well as the Apple Macin- 
tosh. 
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Scoring points 


AWA Computers may 
have found itself a new 
business niche after com- 
ing up with what could 
well be the first computer 
scoring system for bowls. 

The package was 
designed by analyst/pro- 
grammer Chris Hallowes 
in the space of just 27/2 
weeks for the World Bowls 
Tournament held at Hen- 
derson, Auckland, last 
month. He believes TVNZ, 
one of the main 
beneficiaries of the system, 
may ask AWA to devise 
scoring systems for other 
sporting codes in the 
future. 

The bowls system had to 
present immediate 
updates on matches in 
progress; results for 
matches completed that 
day; tabulated standings 
for the individual, pairs, 
triples and fours competi- 
tions; and standings in the 
overall competition for the 


Leonard Trophy. 

None of the five pro- 
grammers had played 
bowls or knew anything of 
the intricacies of interna- 
tional tournaments. In 
addition to the usual 
problems of communica- 
tion and data entry, TVNZ 
wanted to link its mobile 
studio straight into the 
AWA computer, broad- 
casting the information 
live. 

“We had our engineers 
working for a couple of 
days to make their com- 
puter talk to our com- 
puter,” says Hallowes. 
“Then we had to come up 
with a program to suit 
their needs, including 
colour graphics. 

“As the tournament 
went on they wanted more 
functions, all in colour, and 
in simple form for the 
vieweIs, SO we were 
constantly enhancing the 
program.” 


Making waves 
for compuiers 


Making a change from 
the prevalent brewery 
sponsorship of fast yachts 
is word of a couple with 
computer industry connec- 
tions. 

Verbatim is sponsoring a 
high-tech trimaran, similar 
to Peter Blake’s Steinlager, 
for a year. Originally 
named Bullfrog but now 
known as (surprise) Ver- 
batim, it is being crewed 
by Ian Johnston and Cathy 
Hawkins, the long-dis- 
tance short-handed 
yachtswoman whose book 
is about to be released 
here, and should arrive in 
Auckland early this month. 

Verbatim will take part 
in the Auckland-Mololaba 
race back across the 
Tasman on 18 March and 
will later compete against 
Steinlager in the bicenten- 
nial round-Australia yacht 
race. 

“We're hoping to do alot 
with the boat,” says Derek 
Dingle, Verbatim’s NZ 
general manager. Part of 
the activity will be the 
launching of a new pro- 
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duct, a Teflon-coated 
floppy disk known as 
Datalife Plus which is said 
to eliminate all the usual 
disk-ruining human errors 
such as spilled coffee. 
“The only way to ruin it is 
magnetically,” claims 
Dingle. 

And Commodore 
Europe, which already 
sponsors a number of 
sports such as soccer and 
rowing, has chartered a 
70-foot yacht for three 
years. Part of its planned 
activities is competing in 
the next Whitbread round- 
the-world race, with 
clients and dealers being 
flown to the various stops 
to see for themselves how 
Commodore is spending 
their money. The press is 
not invited, alas. 


Not dead yet? 


At the top they might be 
fighting over who gets the 
biggest slice of the 80386 
market, not to mention the 


Chris Hallowes at the terminal in the media room during the World 


Bowls championships in Henderson. 


new operating system, but 
new machines are still 
being introduced at the 
lower end of the PC scale. 

Soon to be announced 
are two new makes in the 
XT class, both aimed at the 
small business market at 
around the $3,000 mark 
and offering features their 
importers say will make 
them top contenders in 
their field. (Has anyone 
ever heard of a pessimistic 
clone importer?) 

More details next month, 
when official announce- 
ments are made. 


Accuracy 
with 
computers 


More applications are 
being found for computers 
all the time. A recent addi- 
tion is the Real Estate 
Institute of New Zealand’s 
monthly statistical service, 
which provides members 
with information on trans- 
actions in their immediate 
district. 

As each property is sold, 
the member is required to 
advise the national office 
with details on the property, 
including the asking and 


selling prices. Customers 
can now talk to agents who 
have a guide on prices 
achieved by similar proper- 
ties in the same district, and 
also the average selling 
time. 


Blame it on 
anything 


Unlike the situation in 
this country, where the 
stockmarket collapse of 
last October is being 
blamed in part on the 
youthfulness and inexperi- 
ence of the operators, 
computers are being held 
responsible for worsening 
the situation in New York, 
where it all started. 

The Congressional 
watchdog agency, the 
General Accounting Office, 
said the Securities and 
Exchange Commission 
didn’t pay enough atten- 
tion to technology issues 
in stock trading. None of 
the 12 basic computer 
systems at the Big Board 
was swamped by the 
crush of business during 
the crash, and more than 
half the orders placed by 
regional exchanges 
expired without being 
executed. 


Announcing 


ew Zealand's widest PC 
product range. 


At an affordable price. 


Now, whatever your PC needs, you 
can choose Hewlett-Packard from 
around $3000. 


Time was when extraordinary Hewlett-Packard 
reliability was available in just one industry-com- 
patible PC. 

Times have changed. Now, no matter what size, 
there's no need to compromise. 

Now there are eight models in the Hewlett-Packard 
VECTRA personal computer family — these, together 
with a complete range of peripherals, give you the 
widest choice of PC solutions ever. 


For further information and the name of your nearest Hewlett-Packard dealer, 
Telephone New Zealand Freephone (04) 711-854. Australia Freephone (008) 033-821. 


Starting from only around $3000, including G.S.T., 
VECTRA CS — HP's most affordable PC ever, with 60% 
higher performance than an IBM* XT/PC, culminating 
in the VECTRA RS/20 system — a 16 Mbyte RAM, 20 
Mhz Intel 80386 based, floor-mounted model with 600 
Mbytes of hard disk storage, making it the highest 
performing PC on the market, and we have addressed 
OS/2 compatibility. 

Each VECTRA includes terminal emulation provid- 
ing connectivity to larger systems, while our optional 
3.5” internal drive solves the problem of information 
exchange with other PCs such as the IBM” PS/2. 

Now, no matter what size PC you need, Hewlett- 
Packard offers you affordable excellence, Naturally, our 
legendary reliability and support still come as 
standard. 

Made without compromise for people who don't. 


G 


HEWLETT 
PACKARD 


bbnesantttte 
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Zenith moves in 


Following the lead of 
other American computer 
manufacturers, Zenith has 
moved into Australia in its 
own right and is servicing 
the South Pacific market, 
including New Zealand, 
from Sydney. 

Until now IGL-Anitech 
has been the sole NZ 
distributor, but the com- 
pany is now one of four 
dealers being supplied 
direct from Zenith in 
Australia. The others are 
Logitech, Southmark — 
already selling IBM, Com- 
paq and Toshiba — and 
Computer Sciences, which 
is owned by AMP and 
supplies laptops and other 
equipment to insurance 
representatives. 

The maintenance aspect 
of the Zenith range will be 
handled by Honeywell- 
Bull, and Stephen Hague, 
managing director of 
Zenith Electronics Pty Ltd, 
says his company will be 
selling aggressively in this 
country. The products are 
not aimed against the 
bottom-end Taiwanese 
imports, he states, but 
directly competing with 
the likes of Toshiba, Hew- 
lett-Packard and IBM. 

“We don't look at our- 
selves as clones at all. We 
take an existing standard 
and embellish it.” 

Hague forecasts the 
opening of an Auckland 
office, as a branch of the 
Australian organisation, 
within 12 months. He 
points out that sales will 
be done only through 
dealers, with no direct 
sales — “under any circum- 
stances. Whatsoever.” 

On the supply question, 
which continues to haunt 
many companies operating 
under an offshore 
umbrella, he is confident 
there will be no problem, in 
spite of the contract to 
supply 90,000 machines 
for US defence through to 
next year. Hague says 
Zenith will forecast well 
ahead with dealers to see 
what demand will be, and 
as a small part of a very 
large organisation it can 
afford to carry large stocks. 

Zenith currently sells 23 
per cent of the Australian 
portable market (Compaq 


is number one), well short 
of the 70 per cent it enjoys 
in the US. Much emphasis 
is placed on the laptops, 
with development particu- 
larly in screen visibility 
and battery power. 

Hague says the reason 
for not having a 80286- 
based portable is the lack 
of CMOS 80286 chip, so 
battery drain is not satis- 
factory. “We feela portable 
is portable — to use any- 
where, any time.” 

The laptop range com- 
prises two models at the 
moment: the dual-floppy 
Z-181 with 8088 3MHz; 
and the 20Mb hard drive 
Z-183. Expected soon is a 
new model with twin side 
floppies, one of which can 
be upgraded to a hard disk 
and with a new keyboard 
and a numeric keypad asa 
separate unit. 

Desktop PCs range from 
the XT-compatible Z-159 
to the Z-386 with either 40 
or 80Mb hard disk and 2Mb 
standard RAM. The 
monitors include the FIM 
flat technology monitor 
with higher contrast range 
and capable of CGA, EGA 
or VGA display. 

The Australian move is 
consistent with Zenith’s 
expansion directly to its 
markets. Subsidiary com- 
panies are already operat- 
ing in Canada, the UK, 
France, Germany and 
Taiwan with another 
shortly to open in Mexico. 


MS-DOS 
hardware for 
schools 


Nearly 600 Commodore 
PCs will be going into 54 
Hond Kong schools for use 
by form 1-5 pupils taking 
computer studies courses. 
It marks the first time the 
Hong Kong Education 
Department has selected 
industry-standard MS-DOS 
machines for the classroom. 

For more than half the 
schools the PCs will be their 
first computer equipment, 
while in the other schools 
the Commodores will 


replace existing equipment. 


Joining forces 
for integration 


Of some significance — it 
was announced on the 
same day by both com- 
panies — is a joint develop- 
ment effort by Apple and 
Digital to integrate Macin- 
tosh computers and 
AppleTalk networks with 
Digital’s VAX computer 
systems and DECnet/OSI 
networks. 

Dubbed as “one of the 
strongest alliances yet in 
the computer industry” by 
Apple president John 
Sculley, the move will 
bring together 
technologies from two 
companies noted for their 
innovations. The joint 
development efforts will 
be based on the industry- 
standard Open Systems 
Interconnection model of 
the International Stan- 
dards Organisation, or OSI 
of the ISO. 

Chris Harker, Digital’s 


New Zealand general 
manager, says about 36 
per cent of VAX users 
worldwide also use Macin- 
toshes, and those custom- 
ers are naturally seeking 
ways to integrate their 
systems. Potential applica- 
tions will include file 
sharing, document inter- 
change, printing, elec- 
tronic mail, databases, 
conferencing and network- 
ing. 

At the same time, Digital 
is supporting MS-DOS, 
OS/2 and Unix operating 
systems on its open 
DECnet/OSI networks. 
“The Network Application 
Support Programme is an 
important step forward for 
Digital’s commitment to 
the concept of open sys- 
tems,” says Pat McLean, 
the company’s software 
services manager. 


Appointments 


ICL’s new commercial 
systems division manager, 
based in Auckland, is Clive 
Sergeant. Previously with 
Data General, he will be 
continuing ICL’s drive into 
the Unix market with a 
concentration on 
departmental and office 
automation systems. 

Also new at ICL is Chris 
Henderson, personnel 
manager, who has held 
similar positions with 
Philips New Zealand and 
BCNZ. 

Gordon Hogg, general 
manager and CEO of 
Databank since its forma- 
tion in 1967, has taken early 
retirement. Originally due 
to retire in February 1990, 
he is pursuing consultancy 
opportunities with a view 
to continuing his career bey 
ond that date. While no 
decision has been made on 
his replacement, R.A. (Bob) 
Hogg, who has deputised 
for him in the past, will 
become acting general 
manager. 

Automation One, the 
Auckland-based software 
distributor, has formed a 
south Island joint venture 
company with its erstwhile 
distributor in the region, 


Mainland Data Processing. 
Regional sales manager for 
Automation One South 
Island in Christchurch is 
Rachael Dean, while Neil 
Currie is the regional 
software/support manager. 
Northern regional sales 
manager for Automation 
One is now Buddy Scoringe 
whose industry experience 
includes posts with IBM, 
ICL and Hewlett-Packard. 


RAM-resident 
retrieval 


Release 2.2 of Executive 
Technologies’ SearchEx- 
press allows retrieval of 
word processing files and 
also features a RAM-resi- 
dent mode of operation, 
allowing the direct access 
of the package from most 
word processing pro- 
grams. 

In addition to text, 
SearchExpress is capable 
of retrieving spreadsheets, 
CAD drawings, DTP docu- 
ments, images and other 
objects. Its hypertext 
feature also enables the 
user to link the text, 
spreadsheets and images 
in a variety of ways. 
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SHOW REPORT 


Awards highlight 


NZ ability 


Winning the New Zealand PC Software Award, sponsored 
again this year by Bits & Bytes and Verbatim, can help 
open doors in a highly competitive industry. 


If the experience of all three previ- 
ous award winners is anything to go 
by, the writer of the country’s best 
software also needs to show exper- 
tise in selling the product, particu- 
larly where it comes to tailoring the 
product to meet market needs. 

For the winners, one of the satisfy- 
ing aspects is industry recognition. 
“What would have been just another 
accounting package,” says Steve 
Peacocke, 1987 winner with The 
Trade Series, “is something people 
take a good look at because it won the 
award. All your peers, too, can turn 
round and say you've made it.” 

When he wrote The Trader Series, 
Peacocke was working on his own as 
a solo programmer. “I was a one-man 
band and the industry only recog- 
nises that sort of operation when 
there is a large company behind it.” 
He thought he was probably one of 
the last to operate that way. 

Where he previously had to under- 
take all aspects of developing and 
marketing his product, Peacocke 
today concentrates on programming. 

Distribution has been taken over by 
Automation One, a CBA company 
which handles marketing “and all the 
front-end stuff”, as well as setting up 
a dealer network. Peacocke says 
since winning the prize with his 
debtors/invoicing modules, he has 
added inventory control, creditors’ 
and general ledgers and a cashbook 
module, with others still to come 
alongside a continuing process of 
updating. 


Graphics offshore 


Kiwisoft, the company which won 
the first award in 1985, has seen its 
original graphics package move from 
the Commodore 64 environment into 
minis, but more recently it is catering 
for PCs again. The Logo Editor, an 
image control system for a photo- 
typesetter, is aimed at the high-resol- 
ution newspaper area and will run on 
a PC-AT or VAXmate, while an Iden- 
tikit system was installed for the 
Tokyo police last year and is now, 
according to managing director 
Rachel Salive, being strongly mar- 
keted in the US. 


David Price with his 1986 award. 


Hal Salive is the software expert, 
while specialising in hardware is 
Kevin Slade. The company’s latest 
product is the PIB professional image 
board, which allows image capturing 
in 32,000 colours in photographic 
quality by video camera. 

Input is almost instantaneous (1/60 
second), and the board, which can 
replace an EGA board in a PC, is 
expected to appeal to such industries 
as art, fashion, advertising and sec- 
urity. At the moment the format is the 
American NTSC TV colour, with loc- 
ally-compatible PAL system being 
developed. 


Niche market difficult 


The 1986 award winner, Soft-Tech 
of Hamilton, has undergone some 
restructuring lately, with David Price 
now working largely offshore on the 
Asian and Australian market. Gen- 
eral manager Nigel Billings says the 
aim of Soft-Tech is software develop- 
ment for manufacturing. “We put 50 
per cent of our resources into 
software research and development, 


Computing 88 
— The New 


Connectivity 


s the microcomputer industry 

has matured, the PC has prog- 
ressed from serving as a standalone 
desktop machine to become the key 
element in the human interface to 
large computing resources. 

1988 is the year of connectivity and 
systems integration, and Computing 
88, the country’s premier computer 
exhibition being held at the Auckland 
Showgrounds on 21-23 April, is based 
on that theme. 

Larger companies are looking for 
the versatility and friendliness of PCs 
to interface with their more powerful 
processors, while smaller companies 
are looking towards expanding their 
desktop processing into an integ- 
rated office system. First-time buyers 
are simply looking for the particular 
solution which will grow as their 
needs grow. 

Computing 88, too, has grown from 
being a desktop solution oriented 
exhibition into a total computing sol- 
utions show, and is the only major 
show of its kind in New Zealand, run- 


keeping the software home-grown. 
Interest in large profits is quite a way 
down the list.” 


ning in both Auckland (April) and 
Wellington (July). 

Past exhibitions ogranised by Bits 
and Bytes have attracted large 
number of buyers intent on discern- 
ing information in a ‘one-stop’ envi- 
ronment. This year even more qual- 
ified buyers will be sought out by the 
provision of an excellent programme 
with top suppliers accopmpanied by 
stimulating and topical seminars and 
events. It will also act as a venue for 
some exciting new product launches. 

Each year at this time, the economy 
becomes an issue in terms of predict- 
ing the volume of sales activity and 
marketing expenditure, and the 
doomsayers have been particularly 
active this year. But no amount of 
crystal ball gazing will beat action, 
and the signs are there already that 
those who go out and sell will suc- 
ceed. At the same time, an increas- 
ingly discerning market is ready to 
see the total solutions being offered 
by the computer companies. 

The seminars, always a sell-out fea- 


The company won the award with 
its aluminium joinery production sys- 
tem, and has spent the last two years 


Steve Peacocke (left) receives his 1987 award from Bob Tizard, Minister of Science and 
Technology at the time. 


SHOW REPORT 


ture of the shows, promise to be 
stimulating sessions aimed at 
answering questions and presenting 
timely and informative materials, pre- 
sented in interactive fashion because 
audience participation will be a key to 
their success. Topics covered will 
range from product launches to such 
items as Unix versus OS/2; Telecom 
deregulation; the word processing 
wars; a guide to open architecture — 
making different machines communi- 
cate; and value-added networks. 
Other issues to be addressed at 

Ieee tawed 88 include: 

@ What does the announcement of 
OS/2 mean? 

@ What about OS/2 anyway? When 
will it really be available? Do we 
really need it? 

@ Price versus support — how much 
support is needed? Who gives sup- 
port if the supplier goes under? 

@ Power versus obsolescence. 

® Software — how to find the right 
software. Cultivating a software 
industry in New Zealand. 

@ Unix — is there a future for Unix? 
Why is there no multi-user stan- 
dard? 

® Connectivity — how best to plan 
and implement a total system that 
will grow with a user’s needs. Who 
will show the best way? 
Computing 88 — The New Connec- 

tivity — will go some way towards 

answering the questions of a mar- 
ketplace made more aware of the full 
power of computing. 


redesigning and developing it into 
Alexsys, the aluminium expert sys- 
tem released last February. 

A modular system for lower entry 
price, it will, according to Billings, 
“provide for an aluminium joiner who 
does a lot of one-offs and wants to 
optimise production.” 

soft-Tech has largely stayed with 
the PC environment, finding satisfac- 
tion in meeting the challenge of mak- 
ing a PC with its smaller memory 
capacity do the job of a mini. A likely 
move in the future is towards factory 
floor data acquisition, with one R&D 
project with Trigon interfacing a 
Wang PC with a Maco V controller for 
plastics extrusion. 

Billings expresses concern that the 
NZ market is difficult for software 
development, much of it going 
unnoticed and unsupported in export 
drives. “We’re endeavouring to make 
sacrifices and make our products 
competitive overseas, but it’s very 
difficult to compete with the Amer- 
icans.” 

Recognition of New Zealand 
developed software is a prime aim of 
the annual Software Awards. As well 
as creating awareness of domestic 
endeavours, attention is focused on 
the potential of the products off- 
shore. me 
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Review 


ee es 


Playing with mice 


The user-friendliness of fhe mouse has long been 
demonstrated on the Macintosh, and a variety of the 
rodents is now available for MS-DOS PC users. 
George Mitchell looks at three packages adapted 
forthe medium, selling separately but making up an 
integrated group. 


his package consists of three 
main groups, the Logitech C7 
mouse with the Logimouse Plus pack- 
age of two disks and a manual; the 
Logipaint Set with two disks and a 
manual; and the Logicadd Generic 
Cadd with three disks and a manual. 
Each group can either be used as a 
completely integral package working 
as an enhanced program on its own, 
or may be used as part of a larger 
package involving one or both of the 
other two groups. It is as an inte- 
grated whole group that it is 
reviewed in this instance, although it 
is reiterated that each will operate as 
a standalone package. 
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Standard AT 


And gained even more functions!! 
Exclusive NZ Distributor 


PROFCOM SYSTEMS LTD P.O. BOX 48-083 AUCKLAND 
Telephone: (09) 668-471 e¢ Fax: (09) 668-861 


The installation of Logimouse C7 in 
the review system, an XT with an A 
drive and a 20Mb hard disk, presents 
no problems although the installation 
program warns that the manual does 
not include the latest modification of 
the installation program. The manu- 
als, while well written, leave some- 
thing to be desired in their physical 
makeup. The binding is not the type 
most suitable for a manual, which I 
prefer to be loose-leafed and ring 
bound, to lie flat on the desk while the 
user gets on with the instructions and 
is not pestered with incessantly hav- 
ing to find out where he was in the 
manuals becauseof their closing. 


Look who's been on a DIET! 


© TATUNG 


TATUNG TCS—4000-286 


The mouse is well made structur- 
ally and has the usual grey matt 
finish. The only reservation, probably 
due to experience with other mice, is 
that is seems rather boxy and angular 
to the hand. This is a matter for per- 
sonal preference, but I would rather 
have a more streamlined shape. The 
idea of putting a 9-pin plug, piggy- 
backed on the standard RS232, is 
neat, not only in the modern sense, 
and avoids the use of additional 
cables for differing connections to the 
comm.port. It is indicative of the 
thought that has gone into the 
hardware design. 

As part of the installation process, 


the tracking program MTRACK’s con- 
firmation on the screen that the 
installation is correct is very helpful 
for the user who is just putting his toe 
in the water for the first time, but it 
causes some toothsucking before it 
becomes the servant rather than the 
master. The first reaction to the error 
message “Missing driver set” may be 
unhappiness after thinking that you 
have followed the manual’s instruc- 
tions. 

There are some problems in con- 
figuring the mouse to Lotus, although 
there is a specific program to do this 
task. This can be overcome, but I 
must make the point that if you area 


complete newcomer to the computer 
world, this is not for you unless you 
have some competent help available. 
In the same vein, I feel that any pack- 
age for sale to the general public 
should be more foolproof and easier 
to get under way. Iam not competent 
to suggest how, as the manuals seem 
explicit and straightforward, but it 
could possibly involve a little more 
help in making alterations in the 
Autoexec.bat and Config.sys files for 
those of us who are users only. 
Having got that off my chest, Ihave 
nothing but admiration for the 
facilities provided by this package. 
The Logitech C7 Mouse Plus disk 
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has many capabilities that are not evi- 
dent on first appraisal. The Click func- 
tion controls the mouse and can be 
used on many applications, as is, and 
may be configured to other packages 
without undue difficulty. The speed 
of Click is adjustable to your personal 
preference by using Ctrl/Alt while 
pressing the left button, when the 
speed is indicated by a dropping tone. 
The right button has the opposite 
effect. 

Logimenu, which operates interac- 
tively with Click, may be used to 
write programs to operate the mouse 
with any of the applications tested. It 
also allows the mouse to be used with 
macros of your own making and 
simplifies some tedious routines and 
keystrokes. 

It has two types of menu. They are 
the ready-use files with .MNU exten- 
sions and the uncompiled menus 
with .DEF extensions. An item in the 
manual discusses how these menus 
may be used, or your own menu 
created by using Edlin, Wordstar etc. 
and compiled with the Newmenu 
command. It seems complex, but it 
does work if each step is followed. 

The Logimenu tutorial has its own 
language, consisting of 16 terms and 


useful for functions like specifying 


with Extype what label you want 
your mouse button to seek. It then 
carries out the instruction that fol- 


FEATURES 
For most systems, OA-LINK allows extra e File and Record Lock protection scheme 
terminals, each with its own local memory and @ Optional user access with password protec- 
serial & printer ports, to be added up to the tion 
number of spare slots avaialble in the XT or AT e Sharing of all Discs on host with slave users 
host. . @ Sharing of printers on host and slaves 
Each terminal can access programs and data between users 
stored on the hard disc (or even floppies) on the e Runs most single user software 
HOST. MSDOS 3.X required. e Simple installation 
Order now for evaluation of this very nice © CGA or Hercules (8) compatible 
multi-user product, or write for further details. e 9.1m cables standard, up to 60m optional 


User installed kit: 512 k memory (expandable), serial port, printer port, keyboard, 
monochrome monitor, 6.67MHz V20 processor, cables, multi-user software, 
Installation instructions: $1980 + GST per terminal. 


We accept Bankcard, Visa and American Express cards. 
Please include card number, expiry, signature with your details 
(Please specify colour or mono graphics controller, or we will choose!) 


Quantum Engineering Ltd. 


Showroom: 1 Hammond Place, Birkenhead 
Telephone: AK 486-601 FAX: (09) 419-1695 
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lows the label. Other options that 
operate in a similar way are Exbegin 
and Execut. Exchord enables you to 
use the mouse buttons in a combina- 
tion of ways that add functions not 
normally available. 


Tailored to suit 


Another utility is the Point Text 
Editor which also can be tailored to 
suit the user’s needs. A windowing 
facility is provided by Point, with a 
banner line reminiscent of Lotus. It 
also has an early warning system to 
save when space is becoming limited, 
and becomes insistent by blinking 
the message when it is getting really 
risky. 

Point has a great deal going for it if 
you have the patience to stay with it 
long enough to fully understand all of 
the number of options that it offers. It 
is for consideration that it could be 
incorporated as a utility for use with 
desktop publishing and appears to be 
at its best in this type of application. It 
is definitely not for the memo writer. 


A particularly full description of its: 


multiplicity of features is available in 
the manual, but I fear that its com- 
plexity will limit its following. 

The M123 Point-and-Click shell for 
Lotus 1-2-3 makes the Lotus sit up 
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and beg, and offers a pop-up facility 
which may be modified to fit the 
user’s needs. 

The command type Click.src gives 
a long list of applications that require 
the minimum of modification to 
become usable with the mouse. If you 
need to add another application to 
your already long list, the manual 
describes in detail how it may be 
done by entering the parameters of 
the application, testing the 
Logimouse driver as a Microsoft 
driver. 

To update Click there is a Newclick 
command that adds it to the list, 
while other Click commands are Click 
On, Click Off, Click Verbose and Click 
Quiet. The Verbose command dis- 
plays the name of the programs and 
the Quiet has the same effect as Click 
Off has on Click On. 


So much better 


Logipaint is built around our old 
friend Frieze with material improve- 
ments. It is a great program and illus- 
trates the versatility of Logimouse 
with Click giving the advantage of 
speed control of the cursor when 
operating on screen details requiring 
precision, at the same time being 
available at a greater speed when 
working in a large area. 


Page Edit Style Size Pick Misc 
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It is so much better than its origins 
that it is virtually a new package, and 
is useful for inclusion in other pro- 
grams like Print Shop for editing other 
pictures in the library, and yet it is 
suitable for either newcomers or 
experienced users who would take 
advantage of the advanced features. 
The movable and extendable screen 
and the zoom function give a flexibil- 
ity that is admirable. Definitely a 
Logimouse Plus. 

Logicadd Cadd is a full CAD system 
with a minimum of frills using mouse 
or digitiser input. It was tested with 
the Logitech C7 mouse only, and dis- 
played all the usual features. Another 
limitation to the testing was that the 
output was not to a plotter but toa 
Seikosha printer. It didn’t help that 
the Seikosha driver in the package 
would not run the printer, but it was 
fooled at reconfiguration by stating 
that the printer was an Epson FX10. 


Logipaint is so much 
better than ifs origins 
that it is virtually a new 
package. 


The feature giving cursor speed 
control, Ctrl-G or Ctrl-F, works simi- 
larly to the Click command and oper- 
ates well, but apparently within a 
shorter range. Locking to a previously 
drawn point is easy and precise with 
the right-hand button connecting to 
the nearest point. The centre button 
is handy within the menu for calling 
up commands while the left button 
does the drawing function. 

A feature frequently missing in 
CAD programs is the drawing 
exchange format and the initial 
graphics exchange specification, XSF 
and IGES. These are mentioned in the 
manual, but they appear to be addi- 
tional modules not supplied with the 
system. It would have been the icing 
on the cake if it had been possible to 
test Cadd against one of the more 
commonly used systems like Autocad 
and bring up an Autocad drawing for 
modification on a Generic Cadd 
screen. 

Bearing in mind the points made 
earlier, I consider this a very useful 
and complete package. 


Footnote: Just available is version 3.4 
for the Logitech Mouse, which brings 
some enhancements to the installa- 
tion procedure, with simple on- 
screen instructions, and a more infor- 
mative manual. 


Logitech C7 Mouse: $295.00. Logipaint 
Set: $379.00. Logicadd Generic Cadd: 
$479.00. Prices retail plus GST. Packages 
supplied by Paperback Software, Hamil- 
ton. 
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WYSEpc 286 Model 2214 
Microcomputer, 12:5 MHz 80286 
with true-zero wait-states 


WYSEpc 386 ee 3216 


Supermicrocomputer, 16 MHz 80386 CPU WYSEpc 226 Model 2112 


The WYSEpc 386 Model 3216 Microcomputer, 12:5 MHz 80286 
provides the computation power of a 
dedicated 32-bit supermicrocomputer 
for the price of a personal computer. 
It has been designed for use as a 
high-performance CAD workstation, 
a network file server, a multiuser/ 
multitasking distributed processing 
system, or as an extremely high- 
performance IBM PC AT-compatible 
computer. The WYSEpc 386 is the 
ideal choice in applications that 
demand the highest level of 
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peripherals please contact The Great Escape Company, 


terminals, modems, printers, or other terminals, monitors and 
serial devices to be interfaced with set 
the WYSEpc 286 and 386, IBM PC AT, ; 
or other AT-compatible computers. 
The board allows a single-user 
computer to be transformed into the 
hardware platform for a multiuser, 
multitasking computer system. 
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New Zealand Distributor for Wyse Technology. 


45 Bath Street P.O. Box 37 557, Parnell AUCKLAND 
Tel: 395-965 Fax: 33-195 Telex: ESCAPE 63381 
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ONTROL YOUR LOSSES. 


If you have a minicomputer, a mainframe or hard-working 
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high performance dot matrix printers. To control your losses: 
Lost computer time. Lost staff time. Lost quality. Lost reliability. 


Now’s the time to upgrade with C. Itoh 9-pin and 24-pin 
matrix printers. Built to perform in high volume, high quality 
applications. 

On every minicomputer, mainframe and micro. 


Phone (09) 600-687. 


PO BOX 68-474. NORMANBY RD. AUCKLAND, NZ. 
PHONE (09) 600-687. FAX (09) 608-155. TELEX NZ61102. CLAUDE 8094 
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Strictly for 
the corporate user 


Of the mainframe software adaptable to PC use, 
databases seem fo be the most common. Christine 
Cade looks at an integrated family of products 

aimed much higher than the small business orhome user. 


i & 


hose of us who have used RAMIS on a mainframe will 
discover that most of the important features available 


in that environment are also present in this micro-based 
version. On-Line Software International is to be congratu- 
lated on its achievement in bringing this software to the 


PC. 


RAMIS/PC Workstation is an integ- 
rated family of products which runs 
on the IBM-PC/XT/AT or compatible, 
with DOS 2.0 or later and a minimum 
of 512kb, although 640kb is recom- 
mended. Experienced mainframe 
RAMIS users will have no difficulty 
adapting to this new _ product. 
RAMIS’s powerful communications 
feature makes it an attractive propos- 
ition for the rapidly rising breed of 
tele-commuter representing the age 
of distributed processing. 

If we are to examine this product’s 
most significant feature, then we 
would have to say that RAMIS’s 
raison d’etre is in its powerful report- 
ing capabilities which are far beyond 
those required by the small business 
or home user. Its cost is moderate for 
the corporate environment, which is 
also its most likely market simply 
because of its mainframe connecta- 
bility. 

The RAMIS/PC Workstation com- 
prises four integrated modules. 

@ Unison Workstation Manager, as 
the name implies, is a menu and 

DOS shell program that provides 


an umbrella for all the routines that 
a user will perform on a PC, enab- 
ling applications to be initiated 
from a menu-driven interface. 
Keepit, the database component of 
RAMIS, offers full relational 
database design capabilities. 
PCReporter, the RAMIS reporting 
module, incorporates all features 
available on mainframe RAMIS. 
RAMlink, the communication fea- 
ture, provides access to RAMIS 
files which reside on the main- 
frame. 

Let’s briefly look at each of these in 
turn. 


Mainframe conversations 


PC RAMIS to mainframe conversa- 
tions occur through RAMlink. Data 
can be transferred either asynchron- 
ously through the PC’s serial port or 
synchronously via 3270 emulation 
hardware support, the PC to the 
mainframe then resembling an IBM 
3278 Model 2 display terminal. Data 
can be transferred to and from the 


mainframe. The data accessed can be 
from RAMIS databases mainframe 
resident as well as from ADABAS, 
IMS, IDMS, DL/I, DB2, SQL and 
TOTAL databases. In addition, ISAM, 
VSAM and sequential files can also be 
accessed. 

While I downloaded SOL files into 
my PC and reported from them with 
relative ease, I found the capacity of 
my machine restricted the speed of 
processing (all testing was carried 
out on an AT with one Mb of RAM 
running at 8MHz clock speed). 
Unloading data presented no pro- 
blems. 


Entirely menu-driven 


Keepit, the ‘general purpose, 
menu-driven, relational database 
management’ module, comes com- 
plete with all the features that relate 
to file creation and maintenance. It is 
entirely menu-driven, and as the 
documentation makes clear, it per- 
mits the user to quickly design and 
build customised applications with 
the minimum of delay. 

Files once established can be 
grouped into filesets from which 
‘views’ can be created for the pur- 
poses of reporting and _ other 
database type manipulative opera- 
tions. These files are linked by means 
of a common or key field. 

The ability to relate files in this way 
to perform update and report opera- 
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tions distinguishes it from less 
sophisticated software packages cur- 
rently available which masquerade 
as so-called relational based pack- 
ages. 

Similarly, the zoom facility enables 
users to observe data in a related file 
while data maintenance type opera- 
tions are being carried out in the 
active file. It is a very powerful and 
effective data analysis and design 
tool. 

Keepit also interfaces with other 
well-known software packages. Data 
can be transferred between Keepit 
and spreadsheet software such as 
Lotus 123, Multiplan, Supercalc, VP- 
Planner and Farsight. Files can also 
be moved into the Lotus graphic facil- 
ity, along with Chart Master, Ener- 
graphics and Ms-Chart. Data 
exchange is also possible between 
RAMIS data files and predominant 
word processing software such as 
Ms-Word, Multimate, Wordstar and 
Displaywrite 3. 


Experienced mainframe 
RAMIS users will have no 
difficulty adapting fo this 
new product. 


Data export in various formats is 
possible, namely DIF; WKS; dBase II; 
and fixed and variable length records. 
Data files can be imported into Keepit 
files. 


Variety of invocations 


PCReporter can be invoked either 
from within Keepit itself via menu 
selection, or via the applications front 
end PC/Workstation, or alternatively 
by invoking PCReporter itself. 
PCReporter will read files created 
outside Keepfit. For example, I was 
able to very quickly design and run 
reports using data created via dBase 
Uil-+-; 


Menu-Based Reporting 4 Feb 1987 


Select One or More Fields: 


The documentation supporting this 
module is considerable in scope and 
there is not the time or space avail- 
able to give the required coverage to 
all facets of the processing. 


Corporate users will 
instantly see the poten- 
tial for prototyping oper- 
ations. 


Reporting can be carried out in two 
modes. Menu-based reporting, in 
which the user can create formats via 
pop-up menus, enables novice users 
to very rapidly construct both com- 
plex and elegant reporting structures 
from raw data. The system com- 
mands used by PCReporter to gener- 
ate the report are built up and dis- 
played on the screen throughout the 
entire process. 

Corporate users will instantly see 
the potential of PCReporter for proto- 
typing operations. The beauty of it is 
that the reporting syntax generated 
can be transferred to the mainframe 
environment, thereby reducing the 
pressure on the mainframe resource, 
since all development has been 
undertaken in the PC environment. 
Report requests created via descrip- 
tion processing can be stored in 
either the mainframe or the PC, and 
run at a later date. 


Comprehensive 
documentation 


At this point it may do well to men- 
tion the system documentation. A 
well-presented, clear and informative 
manual supports each module, with 
two additional user manuals being 
allocated to PCReporter, which is by 
far the largest of the modules. The 
manuals are easy to follow, with com- 
prehensive indices and appendices. 


Installation is merely a matter of 
creating the appropriate directories 
and coppying the files into them. 
There is no fussing around with 
obscure installation and ‘key disk’ 
procedures. It is heartening to see a 
top-liner waiving such trivia aside in 
the interests of productivity! And 
that is the way it should be. 

I was pleasantly surprised to have 
the opportunity to run a PC version of 
RAMIS on my own computer, as I had 
always imagined that this product, 
because of its sophistication and 
comprehensive’ reporting ability, 
would always remain the prerogative 
of the mainframe user. 

What will be of importance to the 
manufacturer is that they should pro- 
vide a migration path for OS/2, (to my 
knowledge there is none available) as 
it is OS/2 that is likely to be the 
operating system of the 1990s. It is 
the type of operating system that 
RAMIS requires, due to its heavy use 
of both processing cycles and RAM. 

al 


Review software supplied by Mathtech 
Systems Ltd, Wellington. Price: $1085, 
with volume discount available. 
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Tomorrow's technology today, 
the all new Star NX1000 


Featuring: 

* Full front panel control 
* Multiple NLQ control 

* Paper parking 

And much, much more at a 
cost that can’t be beaten 


See it at your nearest dealer. 


Star Micronics (NZ) Ltd., 

22 Moa Street, Otahuhu, 

PO. Box 6255, Wellesley Street, 
Auckland, New Zealand. 
Phone: 276-7349, 276-6361, 
Facsimile: 276-9892. 
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Our advanced DAT coating keeps you covered : hh 
with added reliability, greater durability \ 
Even though it’s called a floppy, a good disk has to be sturdy enough to with- \ ul 


stand the rigors of everyday use. The highly reliable 3.5” high-density MF2HD Fuji = 
Film Floppy Disk is built to take it. This disk is also equipped with a 2.0/1.6MB 
high memory capacity enabling it to take on a lot of data. 

The MF2HD’s special DAT (Dual and Accurate Thin Film) coating — an ultra-thin, high-density magnetic 
layer and a shock-absorbing layer held together by a DRR (Durable, Runnable and Reliable) binder system — 
makes the MF2HD extra tough. This translates to a stable performance with high resolution results. 

The MF2HD also offers exceptionally stable input/output characteristics with modulation a low 3%, thanks to 
Fuji's random coating technology and newly developed high precision hub. 


mT Available from your nearest authorised dealer 


istributed by HANIMEX NEW ZEALAND LTD,P.O. BOX 40041,GLENFIELD,PH 444-4946 


Holography — 
light at work in our future 


< omputers which use light to 
transmit information -— and 
holographs to store data — are under 
development overseas, according to 
the director of the New York Museum 
of Holography, Ian Lancaster, who 
was recently in Auckland to oversee 
the setup of a holographic exhibition. 

To celebrate the centenary of 
power generation in New Zealand, 
Future Light is touring selected 
museums until April under the spon- 
sorship of Electricorp. Each of the 30 
pieces on display, from a total collec- 
tion of more than one thousand works 
in the Museum, reflects different 
aspects of development within the 
technology. 

Holography has been in existence 
since 1948, when Hungarian-born sci- 
entist Dennis Gabor used filtered 
sodium light to produce the first cohe- 
rent beams of light. His equipment 
was extremely bulky and produced 
very fuzzy images, however, and it 
was only in the 1960s that the 
development of lasers really opened 
the door to holography. 

The first lasers generated very 
weak beams of light and required 
long exposure periods to produce an 
image. Today pulsed ruby lasers can 
produce coherent light beams which 
last a fraction of a second. 

But art is only a small part of the 
holographic revolution. By combining 


Jan Lancaster 


by Ian Miller 


holography with computer-aided 
design techniques, a whole new field 
of research has been opened up. 
Future Light has many examples of 
computer-generated holography 
which demonstrate how far tradi- 
tional photographic holography has 
blended with modern techniques. 
“Medusa” is a combined work by 
MIT and the Californian-based com- 
pany Advanced Dimensional Dis- 
plays which integrates thousands of 
frames of movie film with computer 
generated graphics of snakes and 
eyes to create a hauntingly realistic 


three-dimensional image of the 
mythological Greek Gorgon. 
In another work, “Microscope”, 


Walter Spierings demonstrates how 
it is possible to accurately reproduce 
a magnified image with a hologram. 
To properly gain the full effect, one 


-has to place oneself within the real- 


time range of a microscope eyepiece 
to view a microchip circuit. 


Several advantages 


Ian Lancaster says the use of light 
as a computer medium has several 
advantages over electrical current 
and magnetic storage devices. “All 
the time holography is getting more 
involved with reading data storage in 
computers. It is a natural develop- 
ment that the technology be used to 
record data as well.” 

In the past, when a designer 
wanted to see a three-dimensional 
mockup of a prototype, it was neces- 
sary to create a solid model. Using 
holography, designs can now be gen- 
erated on a computer workstation 
and translated into a three-dimen- 
sional image. 

The technology is also being used 
increasingly in the optical trains of 
electronic equipment. 

“It's only recently that we have 
been able to reduce holographic 
images,” says Lancaster. “We can 
now photograph an image, like a mir- 
ror, in a three-dimensional form and 
reduce that image down, without los- 
ing any of its properties.” 

Holographic Optical Elements 
(HOEs) are already replacing tradi- 
tional hardware in military hardware 
like head-up cockpit displays in air- 
craft, where an image of information 
displayed on a CRT is projected onto 


Medusa: combining traditional holography 
with computer-generated effects. 


the windscreen in a pilot’s line of 
vision. 

But it doesn’t take long for any new 
technology to find its way into a com- 
mercial application. A new CD player 
due for release this year incorporates 
HOEs into its laser read-head. Holo- 
graphic mirrors are also appearing in 
the bar-code scanners used in shop- 
ping centres and supermarkets. 

And by using lasers, holographs 
may one day drive computers. 
Researchers believe they will soon 
replace electrical impulses with light 
waves to carry information and store 
data. 

Light has obvious advantages over 
electrical impulses. It is faster, cooler 
and cheaper. 

At present lasers are being used to 
read information which has been 
magnetically imprinted onto a disk. In 
the future, Lancaster believes, it will 
be possible to bypass the magnetic 
storage of data and optically record 
information on a disk or in memory in 
a holographic form. 

“Although the technology is still 
five to ten years in the future, it will 
be possible to use laserlight to power 
computers,” he points out. “Holo- 
graphic switches will control binary 
devices which will themselves hold 
data in the form of three-dimensional 
holographic images. Researchers 
anticipate they will be able to 
increase data storage by a factor of 
more than ten by using holo- 
graphics.” 7 i 
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When one of New Zealand’s 
leading electronics companies 
brings you a world leading 
range of printers, you expect 
spectacular performance. 

Which is exactly what we 
present here. 

The dependability and 
technological wizard 
combined with the service 
back up of AWA. 

And that’s a performance 
that’s hard to beat. 


PIWE 


Okimate 
Hot graphics at a cool price. 


Okimate 20 is the first personal printer in its 
range with full-colour printing. 

It offers printing at 80 cps in Utility Mode and 
AO cps in Near-Letter Quality, with a choice of 
typestyles that include Wide, Bold, Fine, Italics, 
Super/Subscripts, and Underline. 

The 24-element printhead produces over 
100 shades of colour, with exceptional definition 
and clarity for brilliant graphics, charts and 


illustrations. 
It prints on sheet or tractor-fed plain and 


thermal paper plus acetate transparencies for 


overhead projection. 
In other words, Okimate delivers more than 


it costs. 


formance in print. 


Microline 
The definition of versatility. 


The Microline series is an extraordinary line 


of office printers that cover a whole range of needs. 


They offer Utility Mode speeds from 120 cps to 
an amazing 400 cps. And NLQ speeds from 20 
cps to 100 cps. 

You can choose from models that print basic 
charts and graphs to models with full colour 
printing with IBM compatability built in. 

Plus, you can choose a Microline with the type 


styles and sizes you need, including Double- 
Width, Double-Height, Super/Subscripts, 
Proportional, Enhanced, Emphasised, 
Underscored and Italics. 

Whatever you need in a printer, you'll 
probably find it in a Microline. 


Laserline 


Now! Laser printing for under $5,000. 
(excluding G.S.T) _ 


Finally, the speed, quality and silence of laser 
printing is affordable. 

Laserline has 15 built-in typeset quality fonts, 
prints 6 pages per minute and can interface with 
up to three computers. 

Personality modules tailor Laserline to your 
computer and optional software prints documents 
produced for other printers (or produced on 
software which does not support a wide selection 
of fonts). 

Face-down output of up to 150 pages means 
there’s no reshuffling to get pages in correct order 
and a second paper trays holds 550 sheets of letter 
or legal size paper. 

Laserline means high technology at a low budget. 


0. AWA New Zealand Limited 
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Fun witha 


~ serious business tool 


by Chris Watson 


1\V) ee business software packages come with their own 
built-in graphics programs. The big advantage of 
Graph-in-the-Box is that it is memory-resident, and data 
can be entered either from a program running at the time 
or from a separate column of figures, while it even works 


out its own scale. 


To quote the first page of the man- 
ual: “Graph-in-the-Box is a revoluti- 
nary graphics program that resides in 
your computer’s memory and pro- 
duces charts of all types, based on 
data that you give it. Its revolutionary 
feature is that it captures the data 
from whatever program you are run- 
ning, without making you leave that 
program.” 

It comes on a single floppy disk 
with a manual of 144 pages, contain- 
ing seven chapters which begin with 
simple instructions on how to get the 
program running. The later chapters 
have detailed information on more 
sophisticated use of the program. 


Graph-in-the-Box’s main feature is - 


its ease of use, brought about by its 
being menu-driven. You just load it in 
before you load in your main program, 
and it’s there when you select Alt/G. 


First example 


Initially Iloaded the program called 
Demo, which gives an example ofa 
spreadsheet screen that can be 
experimented with and is referred to 
a number of times in the manual 
when describing its more advanced 
features. The screen consists of two 
columns of figures that are labelled 
on the x axis as “Nuts Bolts” and on 
the y axis “Jan” to “Dec”. 


On this occasion the program is in 
the Capture mode which allows you 
to pick information off the screen. 
This is done by moving the cursor 
keys to select a starting point in the 
row of figures, then pressing Enter. 
The end point is then selected by 
moving the cursor to the right point 
and pushing Enter again. At this 
stage the screen goes blank and a 
graph is drawn. The default chartisa 
column type with the y axis automat- 
ically scaled, and if you have selected 
both rows of figures the columns are 
grouped together. It is then possible 
to change layout to any of the follow- 
ing: bar, bar stacked, line, line filled 
area, step, step filled area, scatter 
and mixed pie. 


The first seven are very easy to 
select. On pressing Escape you are 
presented with a menu at the bottom 
of the screen: Capture Data Layout 
Show Printout Files Erase Quit. 


By stepping along to the Layout’ 


position with the cursor keys and 
pushing Enter, the layout screen is 
presented. Different graphs can be 
selected by pushing the Space key, 
and the chart types will be described 
in the top left-hand corner, while 
Enter will display the graph chosen. It 
is possible at this stage to select other 
features by the use of the cursor and 
enter keys. It is easy to try different 


International sales 
during 1985 


4 

2 Nuts Bolts 
6 

7 Jan 218 318 
8 Feb 235 393 
9 Mar 215 410 
10 Apr 412 440 
iY May 417 450 
ie Jun 398 400 
3 Jul 402 400 
i4 Aug 298 300 
15 Sep 480 500 
16 Oct 475 560 
17, Nov 650 660 
18 Der 741 750 


Start the program by pressing 


Alt + G 
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graphs with the same data, with the 
exception of the pie graph which 
would be better done with the aid of 
the manual. 


Easy to experiment 


Data can be entered in two ways, 
either by using the capture method as 
described or by selecting the Data 
screen and entering the information 
manually. It’s possible on this screen 
to alter other parameters of the 
graphs, for example types of patterns 
on the column/bar graphs, colours, 
graph label and X-axis information, 
and it is also possible to easily experi- 
ment with different types of graphs in 
order to display the information in the 
best possible way. 


Its main feature Is its 


ease of use, brought 
about by its being menu- 
driven. 


The program came configured for 
the colour graphics adaptor and so 
ran with no problems on my com- 
puter. It was also set for the IBM 
graphics printer but was no problem 
to set to the Epson MX + FX printer 
mode which my Panasonic KX1080 
emulates. It is possible to print the 
graphs in two sizes on a printer as 
well as on a plotter, which would 
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Chart type 
LINE 


Figures in chart 
VES 


Gridlines 
VES 


Scalin 
AUTOMATIC Y-axis label 
Max 

Step 20) X-axis label 
Min a 


Figure 2 


also have the advantage of providing 
a printout in colour. 

I tried the program on a computer 
with a Hercules type adapter and it 
ran satisfactorily after some initial 
set-up, which was not difficult to do. 
There are slight differences in how 
the screen is used, but it should be 
easy to get used to either system. 


Normally computer pro- 
grams don’t enthuse me 
particularly, buf | cant 
help being excited 
about this one. 


Normally computer programs don't 
enthuse me particularly, but I can’t 
help being excited about this one. 
The only negative factor is that the 
grid function has only horizontal 
lines. I would have liked horizontal, 
vertical and both, but that’s only a 
minor detail. 

Because it is memory-resident I 
thought it might clash with similar 
type programs, so I tried running it 
with Sidekick, Clock and with the 
word processor program I use. I found 
no problems. As long as you don't try 
to takeshort cuts there are no mem- 
ory crashes; the Escape key is used 
by both Sidekick and Graph-in-the- 
Box, so trying to jump from one to the 
other via the Alt/Ctl and Alt/G keys 


Variabletext 1 
Variabletext 2 
Coler 

Type 

Pattern 


Figure 3 
without going via Escape can cause a 
few delays. 
The manual is well written and con- 
cise and will take a beginner to an 


. advanced user very quickly. There is 


a cheat sheet inside the back cover 
which shows how to get to screens 
directly rather than going through 
the menu screen, and another feature 
of the manual is a section on how to 
use the right graph for the data you 
want to display. For instance, line 
graphs are better for continuous data 
and step graphs for values that 
change at irregular intervals. Another 
section describes how to install the 
program on a hard disk, with another 
on error messages and problems. 

I found it fascinating, and a great 
games program. It’s - possible to 
spend hours with it, not actually 
doing anything constructive, but in 
conclusion I feel I need to quote from 
the blurb on the box: “Graph-in-the- 
Box is a serious business tool. With it, 
you can quickly turn a table of num- 
bers into a graph, regardless of 
whether the numbers reside in a 
word processing file, spreadsheet, 
database or any other application 
program. And you save and print the 
graph — all without exiting your main 
application... But watch out — the pro- 
gram is so much fun to work with that 
you might start graphing every set of 
numbers in sight.” 

I agree! ee 


Review package supplied by Software 
Plus, Auckland. 
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RAMIS/PC version 2.0 


RAMIS/PC lets you develop simple applications in minutes. 


Complex applications will take longer, 
a day or two or even a week, 
but the productivity of RAMIS/PC is immense. Why? 


Mathtech Systems Limited 
Ath Floor, Fraser House, 160-162 Willis Street, 
PO. Box 2940. Wellington, New Zealand. 


Telex NZ 3909. 


RAMIS/PC ... 


is Pop-Up-Menu-Driven 
... has a Relational Database 
.. incorporates View Processing 
... supports all Relational Operators 
.. features RAMIS Mainframe Reporter 


... has a DOS Workstation Manager 
.. interfaces to other programs 


one (04) 856-504 


.accesses other files and databases 
ONE-COPY PRICE $1200 puus ast. 


Call us now (Peter Offenberger or Keith Thomas) for more information. 
Let us discuss your needs. 
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Two buses 
for the price of one | 


The AST Premium/386, on the market in New Zealand 
for only a few weeks, may not be compatible with the 
IBM PS/2 range, but it does protect an investment in 
hardware and add-on boards while offering good 

performance. Mark James looks at this newcomer to 
the 80386 competition. 


Genel years ago, just a few weeks after IBM introduced 
its original personal computer, a California-based com- 
pany called AST Research announced a range of add-on 
controller boards to enhance the PC. AST quickly became 
famous in the States for its multi-function board called the 
SixPak and its four-port serial controller, widely used in 


multi-user systems. 


So when AST decided, early in 
1987, to bring out a computer of its 
own, the company had a solid reputa- 
tion for quality on which to build its 
sales. The computer, an IBM PC/AT- 
compatible called the Premium/286, 
never established much of a profile in 
New Zealand, but in the US it quickly 
rose to become the third most popular 
AT-class machine, behind only IBM 
and Compaq. One of the first 1OMHz, 
no-wait-state ATs, its innovative bus 
structure won almost universal 
praise from technical reviewers. 

This year AST has come out witha 
20MHz 80386-based computer called, 
appropriately enough, the Premium/ 
386. Looking very much like its 286 
brother, it is just as compatible with 
the IBM PC/AT. Inside, however, are 
two further enhancements in bus 
structure, intended to take better 
advantage of the power of the 80386 
microprocessor; we shall turn to 
these in a moment. 


A large box 


The main system unit is not one of 
these small-footprint jobs. Its dimen- 
sions are 49 by 16 by 42 cm. The front 
panel contains a hard reset button (al- 
ways a welcome feature), a key lock 
and LED indicators for processor 
speed and disk activity. All Premium/ 
386 machines come with a single, 
5.25-inch, 1.2Mb floppy disk drive, 
and all except the entry-level model 
have a hard disk. The review machine 
had a 40Mb drive, but configurations 
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are available with 90 and 150Mb as 
well. Underneath the floppy drive is 
room for two more half-height or one 
full-height device. The power supply, 
at 220 watts, can handle a fair bit. 

The rear panel contains one parallel 
and two serial ports, all of which are 
standard and controlled from the 
motherboard (conserving expansion 
slots). The serial ports are full 25-pin 
D-connectors, unlike most AT and 
386 machines which use nine-pin 
connectors. 

The keyboard, which has a merci- 
fully long cable, plugs into the back, 
and the review machine also came 
with an EGA video board, which is 
standard, and a colour screen, which 
is not. A VGA option is expected any 


day now. 
Keyboard layout resembles that of 
the IBM - enhanced  (101-key) 


keyboard, with 12 function keys 
strung across the top and separate 
keypads for editing, cursor control 
and numeric operations. There are 
the usual LEDs for Caps lock, Num 
lock and Scroll lock, along with two 
height settings. The keys are sculp- 
ted and have a reasonably firm feel 
but no noticeable point of contact; 
touch typists won't like that, 
although they will appreciated the 
fact that the F and J keys are slightly 
dished. 

Inside are seven expansion slots on 
the bus, of four different types. The 
leftmost one is a 32-bit slot always 
devoted to a memory board. This is 
one of the bus innovations of the Pre- 
mium/386, although one shared by 


several other 80386 machines: a full 
32-bit path between processor and 
memory. The review machine had 
one megabyte installed, but the 
board itself can hold a whopping 
13Mb of RAM. The next two slots are 
for eight-bit, XT-compatible boards, 
one of which was taken with the EGA 
video controller. Next is an AT-stan- 
dard, 16-bit slot. 

The last three slots represent 
AST’s real innovation in bus architec- 
ture: the so-called Smart Slots. They 
are built like standard 16-bit slots, 
and will accept any normal expansion 
cards, but the circuitry behind them is 
much more complex. It is worth look- 
ing at why this is so. 


The bus cop 


In the beginning, the IBM PC and 
its imitators were built to do one 
thing at a time. On some computers, 
you couldn’t even type on the 
keyboard while, for example, the dis- 
kette was in action. This is because 
the bus — the pathway between the 
processor, the memory and the 
peripheral devices — had to be con- 
trolled directly by the processor. 

More modern PCs permit DMA, or 
direct memory access, from a disk 
drive to the memory, so that the pro- 
cessor can be free to do other things 
while the disk drive is in use. How- 
ever, even with DMA the processor is 
still responsible for policing the use of 
the bus. It decides where and when 
the data transfer will take place. 

IBM was the first to break through 
this problem. It did so, last April, by 
simply abandoning its old bus struc- 
ture and replacing it with the Micro- 
Channel architecture. Under Micro- 
Channel, more than one piece of 
hardware can contend for bus control 
at one time. A special, proprietary 
integrated circuit acts as the bus 
policeman, controlling who can use 


== 


the bus when. This not only frees the 
main processor from having to do the 
policing, but more importantly it also 
opens the way for multiple tasks 
operating at one time (such as disk 
look-ups and spreadsheet recalcula- 
tions). This is exactly what multitask- 
ing operating systems such as OS/2 
will require. 


Not new 


This kind of arbitrated, multiple- 
master bus is not really new. 
Minicomputers have had them for 
nearly 20 years. The reason that no 
one before IBM dared to introduce 
one into the world of personal com- 
puters was that they were afraid no 
one would buy it. The problem with 
IBM’s Micro-Channel, of course, is 
that none of your old boards will plug 
into it. Thus no-one who had invested 
a lot of money in a disk controller, an 
internal modem or (surprise) one of 


a 
4. 


AST’s multi-function boards (and 
AST has sold one million of them) 
would be very happy about upgrad- 
ing to a new bus that wouldn't sup- 
port the old hardware. 


With the availability of 


the Smart Slot disk con- 
troller, disk performance 
should be even more 
impressive. 


AST’s problem, then, was fairly 
clear. The company needed a way to 
handle multiple bus functions with- 
out sacrificing compatibility with the 
older bus structure. AST’s answer is 
the “Smart Slot Architecture” —a mul- 
tiple-master bus that uses the same 


Cover Review 


signals as the AT-style bus, so that 
AST’s (and everyone else’s) add-on 
boards will still work. : 

We plugged a tape controller into 
one of the Smart Slots, and it worked 
fine (just like an AT). We were unable, 
however, to test any controller built 
specifically for the Smart Slot. There 
is only one such board in existence — 
AST’s own ASDI high-performance 
disk controller — and at review time 
none of these was available in New 
Zealand. 


What if the disk controller had its 
own microprocessor on board? It 
would be ideal if that processor could 
handle the entire procedure of read- 
ing the disk and transferring its con- 
tents to memory, without bothering 
the main processor. Under the stan- 
dard IBM PC, XT and AT bus architec- 
tures this is impossible, since the bus 
can have only one master, and that 
must be the computer's main proces- 
SOr. 
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The potential uses for the Smart 
Slot are numerous. For example, spe- 
cial chips could perform Amiga-style 
graphics and animation on the screen 
while the processor was busy with 
other things. Multi-port terminal con- 
troller boards (AST is said to be work- 
ing on one of these) could offload the 
burden of terminal handling in a 
multi-user system, greatly increasing 
the number of terminals that the com- 
puter could support. Intelligent 
“database boards” could take and 
interpret requests for data, chasing 
up index structures, managing data 
caching and the like, thus helping to 
alleviate the disk bottleneck. 


AST needed a way fo 
handle multiple bus 
functions without sacrific- 
ing compatibility with 
the older bus structure. 


One bet that the Smart Slot misses, 
however, is that it has no potential for 
32-bit bus operations. These repre- 
sent the great untapped potential of 
80386 computers, but Smart Slot is 
only 16 bits wide. This means that 
data transfers will only be half as fast 
as they could be, and that the mem- 
ory to which a Smart Slot board has 
access is limited to one megabyte. 


Fast and compatible 


As an 80386-based computer, one 
would expect the Premium/386 to be 
fast, and it certainly is. As a 20MHz 
model, one might look for a considera- 
ble (like 25 per cent) performance 
improvement over last year’s 16MHz 
80386 machines, but this is not the 
case. The reason is that the Premium/ 
386 does not use memory chips which 
are fast enough to keep up with the 
processor. 

The Premium /386 is still faster than 
any 16MHz machine that we have 
tried, but not by 25 per cent. Table 1 
shows some comparative tests using 
the AMPS prime numbers test, a 
quantitative measure of processor 
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performance that operates as most 
real-world programs do: that is, with- 
out using a floating point chip, and 
with code that won't fit neatly into 
memory chaches. 

Of course, in the real world it is not 
usually the speed of the processor 
that causes performance bottlenecks, 
but rather the disk accesses. The 
review machine had a fast 40Mb disk 
drive (27.4 millisecond average 
access time, 4.1 millisecond track- 
track time), but the larger disks are 
said to be much faster, with AST 
claiming 18 milliseconds as average 
access time. With the availability of 
the Smart Slot disk controller, disk 
performance should be even more 
impressive. 

In the design of the Premium/386’s 
innovative features, AST had reason 
to take every precaution to preserve 
compatibility with the PC/AT stan- 
dard, since AST’s own add-on 
hardware sales will depend on this. 
For example, the processor’s clock 
speed can be slowed to 8MHz for 
compatibility with the IBM PC/AT, or 
even to 4.77MHz for compatibility 
with the original IBM PC. 

Bus operations such as diskette 
accesses will slow down automati- 
cally when necessary. In our tests, we 
found no incompatibilities what- 
soever in the machine or its bus, orin 
the BIOS. This makes the Premium/ 
386 the only 20MHz PC that we have 
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tested which showed no compatibil- 
ity problems. 

The computer comes with two 
thick manuals, one for the computer 
itself and one for MS-DOS version 3.3. 
Although a bit turgid in style (as most 
such manuals seem to be), they are 
well-presented and indexed. 


Years of experience 


Like Wyse and Televideo, AST has 
taken its years of experience in the 
manufacture of peripheral equipment 
and applied that knowledge toward 
the creation of a personal computer. 
In the case of AST, whose engineers 
developed a deep understanding of 
bus technology through the design of 
the company’s multi-function boards, 
the result has been a machine with 
many of the advantages of IBM’s new 
Micro-Channel bus plus compatibility 
with the old PC/AT bus. 


Shortly after IBM’s announcement 
of Micro-Channel, several indepen- 
dent companies including AST began 
a debate on the subject. Since IBM 
was intent on maintaining its pro- 
prietary grip on Micro-Channel, the 
independent companies aired ideas 
of alternative bus _ structures. 
Because the AST sales literature 
makes no further mention of this co- 
operative effort, one must assume 
that AST has failed to enlist the sup- 
port of other manufacturers for the 
Smart Slot architecture. 


AST is probably capable, by itself, 
of producing Smart Slot controllers for 
a wide variety of applications. If they 
are as well designed as the Premium/ 
386 is, we could see some very 
interesting new developments in 
computer performance in the near 
future. 


Review machine supplied by Imagineer- 
ing Micro Distributors Ltd, Auckland. 
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The SMALL BUSINESS POWER TOOL from Migent 


Ability Plus brings together the most important 
components needed by companies about to use 
computers for the first time. 


Here’s just a few tasks that Ability Plus can do: 


@ all of your business correspondence and special 
mailings to your customers. Even corrects your 
spelling if you want it to. 

@ tracks clients’ sales activities 

@ keeps a close eye on frequently purchased stock 
and maintains important inventories. 

e@ and if you decide to look at this year’s sales as a big 
pie with each month or each salesman as a slice of 
that pie — you can do that too! 


MIG=NT 


5495 


plus GST 


pe It is the software of choice for small businesses because 
pp AN of the simple and easy way it works. 
%, ) 
wSN Our customers tell us that learning to use Ability Plus is a 
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ee ee Get your free demo disk and find out more about 
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phe AVI seantioaas. tao0 Ability Plus. Call Migent’s New Zealand distributor, 
Albert whee kl us \ The Computer Store, or mail in the coupon below. 


0. Sone Weare et OOS “eo. \ We willrefer you to your nearest Migent dealer. 
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DIVISION OF ALBERTLAND ENTERPRISES LTD. 
PO Box 31-261, Auckland 9 
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The luxury of silk — 


a supercharged status symbol? 


Le 19877, according to Arthur Hoby Associates and to 
Apple, the Macintosh came on strong in business sales, 
and it is predicted that 1988 will be the year it holds pole 
position in terms of models sold. 


The 32-bit Macintosh IJ, an expand- 
able ‘open’ system offering 2 mips, 
owes as much in some respects to the 
Apple II design philosophy as to its 
forebear, the Mac SE. Some see itasa 
business machine, some as a profes- 
sional or scientific workstation and 
some as the Apple II of the 1990s. 
Everyone is agreed that it sets a stan- 
dard as a desktop status symbol, but 
not everyone is agreed where it is 
leading to. 

The Macintosh II has been avail- 
able for some months now, but the 
New Zealand release of the colour 
monitor for the system came only 
recently. Since the colour capability 
seemed a significant component of 
the new features, we delayed the 
review, and while the wait was worth 
it, the cost is that this review is now 
being written in December and head- 
ing for the March issue of Bits & 
Bytes. 


Well-configured 


The Macintosh II for review was a 
well-configured model. It came witha 
40Mb disk, 5Mb of RAM and some 30 
demonstration applications... and of 
course the colour monitor. This com- 
bination provided ané_é- excellent 
hardware platform for delivering the 
highly laudable Macintosh environ- 
ment. Supercharge silk is not an inap- 
propriate epithet. 

Physically, though, ‘silk’ may be the 
wrong metaphor. The Mac IJ is a 
heavy, rather imposing machine, a 
long cry from even the SE20 which 
has a small footprint and is luggable 
(although the keyboard options are 
identical to the SE, being either the 
standard or expanded Mac 
keyboards). The greater size is inevit- 
able given the considerable room for 
expansion cards. The main plinth, 
which has by far the best latches for 
internal access Ihave seen ona micro, 
contains six slots for the Nu-Bus bus 
standard adopted by Apple. 

NuBus is an important component 
of the Mac II, although its only use in 
this review was to handle the video 
card needed by the colour monitor. It 
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represents the first truly expandable 
system put out by Apple since the Ile/ 
GS. Nu-Bus is a proper system bus in 
that it is designed to allow maximum 
efficiency in transfer between differ- 
ent items on the bus, and allows 
resource and bus locking. Among 
other things this means very flexible 
upgrades and much greater multi- 
processing capability than its obvious 
rival, IBM’s PS/2 Micro Channel. The 
increase in size therefore offers major 
benefits. 


A big question mark has 
surrounded the release 
of a colour Mac, as fhe 
black-and-white version 
has always boasted ifs 
screen as a strong selling 
point. 


The outstanding visible feature is 
the screen, and the way it behaves. A 
big question mark has surrounded 
the release of a colour Mac, as the 
black-and-white version has always 
boasted its screen as a strong selling 
point. Its stability and resolution 
(aided by its small size) have given it 
a considerable edge over any other 
micro on the market in terms of user 
satisfaction and the ability to make a 
reasonable fist of WYSIWYG with dif- 
ferent fonts and typefaces. 

A colour Mac would be accepted 
only if it offered colour without com- 
promising any of those features. It 
also had to doit at areasonable cost if 
it were to be widely adopted and so 
encourage software houses to write 
for colour applications to a significant 
user base. 

While the colour screen is not very 
cheap (with the necessary video card, 
retail price is over $3,500 pre GST), it 
does meet all of the other criteria 
triumphantly. It is a larger screen 
than the SE (with more pixels) but 


loses none of the sharpness of mono- 
chrome. At the same time it allows 
fine colour rendition and the ability, 
for instance, to view across an entire 
A4 page. Its 640 by 480 pixels are not 
high resolution in terms of some pro- 
fessional systems, but they are well 
up in terms of the general PC market 
and the system design is such as to 
allow monitors of various standards 
to be attached. 

Even more. significant in my 
view,although so far covered little in 
reviews, is the way that the Mac II 
can handle multiple screens. Each 
screen requires a card in the Nu-Bus 
and several screens can be simul- 
taneously (and ‘subconsciously’) sup- 
ported by the operating system. This 
support goes as far as treating sev- 
eral monitors, with possibly several 
colour/resolution standards, as a 
single workspace so that windows 
can be moved from one to another, or 
a window stretched across two 
monitors. Given that screen space is 
rapidly becoming the computer's 
scarcest resource, not to mention the 
high price of very large screen 
monitors, the ability to do this with no 
special configuration and using exist- 
ing software is a considerable bonus. 

In fact this typifies an elegant craft- 
ing of features that maintains the 
core concepts of the Macintosh envi- 
ronment, extends it in some areas 
and yet allows a remarkable compati- 
bility with the existing software base. 
It is ‘designer’ computing of the high- 
est quality and deserves whatever 
accolades it gets. 


Market less clear 


Apple shareholders, however, will 
want sales as well as accolades. The 
immediate market for the Mac II is 
less clear. Reflecting its ancestry, it is 
a single-user machine. While the 
68020 inside could easily handle mul- 
tiple users, it seems far more likely to 
be aimed at running multiple tasks for 
one user, and relating to other users 
and external data bases through net- 
working. 

In the traditional workstation mar- 
ket, which is one area one might 
expect to see it competing, the Mac II 
is cheap, particularly at the bottom of 
the range for autonomous worksta- 
tions. Against this is its relative lack 
of workstation software and rela- 


Heralded as the top of Apple’s lineup for some time 
to come is the Macintosh Il. lis sheer size sets it apart 
from the rest of the family, and it’s the first Macintosh 
to offer a colour monitor option, but is it really differ- 
ent? Pip Forer takes a careful look at the 


heavyweight. 


tively limited networking options 
(compared for example with Sun sys- 
tems which have a more network- 
oriented heritage). 

However, Apple is moving strongly 
in this area, and the release of AUX, 
the Apple version of Unix, will be a 
large step forward for software and 
communications, and is also moving 
to strengthen the networking options 
which are already addressed in part 
by Appletalk, Ethernet and bridging 
systems. 

As a more general personal micro 
the Mac II offers additional speed and 
colour but is a relatively expensive 
choice even compared with the SE 
series. The review machine (5Mb 
RAM and 40Mb hard disk included) 
would be the best part of $25,000 
retail ex GST. In areas where the col- 
our is important this price differential 
may well be sustainable, but at pre- 
sent such applications may be rela- 
tively few in number. Certainly the 
Mac II is not directly in cost competi- 
tion for the education market, nor for 
the lower-priced reaches of home 
computing. In these areas less 
mature or less sophisticated products 
have a significant cost advantage. 


68020 vs 80386 


The key to sales as a workstation 
and upper-end micro clearly hinges 
on the productivity advantages of the 
Mac II. The 68020 chip is, acknow- 
ledged as significantly faster than the 
earlier 68000 series and has now seen 
some benchmarking against other 32- 
bit chips, notably the 80386. Some 


claim that Apple implementations of 
the 68020 are faster than an 80386 
system; perhaps a few more that it is 
marginally slower. The margins are 
generally such that differences may 
be due to compiler variations and 
other factors, and the overall verdict 
is probably that in practice the Mac II 
and an 80386 system deliver about 
the same power, which is again about 
the same power as the lower end of 
the traditional workstation manufac- 
turers. 

More significant than just bench- 
marked power may be the software 
base and the gains to be made in 
using existing applications. In the 
workstation area the Mac II currently 
trades equal power and a wide range 
of lower-level applications against 
the established networking, utilities 
and heavy application software base 
of longer-standing vendors. Cost dif- 
ferences will be crucial for the 
medium term sales and, in the Mac 
II’s favour, the lower-level software 
base advantage is likely to remain 
and even broaden, while AUX may 
well help to quickly address the gap 
at the top end. 

For the more general user, the 
question will be what the Mac II 
offers compared with other systems. 
Against most PC compatibles the 
Mac II is enormously faster, but when 
stacked against 80386 machines it 
currently offers an integrated envi- 
ronment with a clearer development 
path. That advantage is particularly 
strong while the situation with OS/2 
and any software base for it remains 


fluid, and this could continue for 18 
months yet. 

Compared with other Mac systems 
the larger screen is a real plus for 
graphics and DTP work, although 
even larger monochrome screens are 
already available for the SE and Plus. 
I believe that the availability of addi- 
tional monitors on the Mac II could, 
however, be very influential in this 
area. 

Colour will be significant too. A 
demonstration version of Video- 
Works II showed just how significant 
it is in terms of enabling novice users 
to create video artwork. However, in 
some cases the real impact of avail- 
able colour will await improvements 
in colour hard copy devices, which 
may in turn be costly and mean 
limited numbers of sales while prices 
are high. 

The real benefit for current Mac 
users may be in using existing appli- 
cations more effectively. Irana few of 
my favourites past an SE20 and the 
Mac MII. Published benchmarks 
already suggested that the IJ has an 
edge in I/O operations and between 
30 and 300 per cent advantage for 
other work, with particularly strong 
results with spreadsheeting. 


More significant than just 
benchmarked power 
may be the software 
base and the gains to be 
made in using existing 
applications. 


I found this latter to be true with 
Excel, where graph creation and edit- 
ing was virtually instantaneous. The 
DTP Ready Set Go! package was 
between two and three times faster 
for operations such as find, replace 
and repaginate, while loads and 


Technical Specifications 


Name Macintosh II 
Manufacturer 
Processor 

at 16MHz 
Memory 
Keyboard 
Disk storage 
Video 


Apple Computer, Inc 
32-bit M68020 with 68881 maths coprocessor running 


1Mb expandable to 8Mb RAM, 256kb ROM 

81 orexpanded105keyoptions . 

800kb 3.5-inch floppy with options to 80Mb hard disk 
monitor options currently 640 by 480 pixels with up to 


256 colours from a palette of 16 million 


Expansion 6 Nu-Bus slots 


Ports and devices 


Size and weight 
Prices 
($NZ plus GST) 


single-button mouse, 2 serial, 2 SCSI and 2 Apple 
desktop bus ports 

140 by 474 by 365mm (HxWxD), 10.9 to 11.8kg 
processor with 80kb floppy and 1Mb RAM $9,685 
processor with 40Mb hard disk and 1Mb RAM $13,795 


keyboard $352 or $552 
video card and mono monitor $2,176 
video card and colour monitor $3,591 
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Review 


saves clocked an average 40 per cent 
improvement. Most significantly for 
working habits, MacDraw was three 
to four times faster on crucial ele- 
ments such as rescaling. These vari- 
ous improvements, translated into 
productivity gains and sheer ease of 
use, are significant. 

For anyone working full-time on a 
system, the gains in convenience and 
in extension of practicable activities 
would soon prove cost effective. On 
the other side of the argument, two or 
three of my earlier Mac programs 


failed to run, and apart from Vid- 
eoWorks IT I have seen little software 
that really opens up the throttles of 
the system. 

The Mac II on my desk was a 
delight to drive, almost sensuous in 
its response. With evolutionary 
enhancements such as MultiFinder it 
provides a very pleasant microcom- 
puter working environment and 
Apple’s pronouncements suggest 
that it will soon have significant 
capabilities to fit into a workstation 
role. 


The AST TurboLaser/EL is an economical, yet very upgradable, 
eight page-per-minute, 512KB RAM laser printer. It offers 
LaserJet® Plus emulation, providing compatibility with virtually 
all PC-based software, and full Diablo 630° emulation, with 
parallel and serial ports. The AST TurboLaser/EL can be upgraded 
with a number of options, including a Postscript® controller and 
multiplexer. It is fitted with a long-life Ricoh engine, giving a 
600,000 copy duty cycle. It has 300x300 dots/inch text resolution and 
large 250-copy input and output trays. 


PERSONAL 


; 


95 Ghuznee Street, Wellington 
P.O. Box 27-261, Wellington, New Zealand 


Fax: (04) 850-843 Telephone (04) 856-698 
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At present it needs these changes 
and three other things. There is a 
need for more software that takes 
advantage of the II’s capabilities, 
especially colour. The way that exist- 
ing Mac software not only fits in but is 
extensible is impressive, but it hardly 
begins to scratch the surface of what 
is possible. 

The second need is a lower price. In 
a way this is a marketing decision: 
current price reflects the fact that the 
context of software and demand is 
not yet right to go for market sales in 
the wider professional personal micro 
market. I believe the price is 
positioned to undercut the traditional 
workstation manufacturers, but not 
really aimed aggressively at wide- 
spread use. 

Finally, the challenge in the longer 
term will be to produce a much smal- 
ler variant for use by people with 
small desks. This is not a flippant 
comment. Apple will want to main- 
tain its hold on education markets in 
the US and the kind of capabilities the 
Mac II offers may well become the 
bottom line for anyone wanting to 
compete in that area. 

One can feel that these three issues 
are being addressed. Most observers 
will join me in believing that items 
two and three are on Apple’s agenda. 
If most software developers concur, 
then item number one is also being 
solved right now. 

The Mac II is an impressive 
achievement in its own right. One can 
argue that it is also a signpost, an 
extension, although probably not the 
culmination, of the vision of Apple’s 
design team several years ago. Its 
capabilities are a testament to the 
foresight of that vision. Watching its 
progress in its different potential 
markets will engross Apple watchers 
for some time to come. ew 


SOFTWARE HIRE 


We offer NZ’s largest range of 
home and education software, 
for sale or hire. (circle one) 
C64/128, AMIGA, 
AMSTRAD, SPECTRUM, 
ATARI 800/130, ATARI ST, 
BBL/ELECTRON, 

APPLE Ill, IBM 


THE NEW ZEALAND 
f » Vv b) y , j 
@Qompu ren ) 
GAMES CLUB 
PO BOX 18 PHONE (054) 82-949 
34 VANGUARD ST NELSON. 


by Dr Richard Presser 
Marketing Director, 


A key part of the 
mainstream environment 


Distributed Data Processing Pty Ltd, Melbourne. 


Te: world of micro-mainframe connectivity, the 
connecting of PCs to the central corporate processor, is 
undergoing some major changes. The environment of the 
simple Control Unit Terminal (CUT mode) coax. connection, 
to enable the PC to be a host terminal and to enable the 
transfer of small host files to the PC, is rapidly giving way 


to a far more complex domain. 


In the past, most PCs were coax. 
connected. Today, LAN connectivity 
is growing rapidly, and direct SDLC, 
X.25 and asynch. via protocol conver- 
ter are also on the increase. Further, 
the simple CUT mode coax. connec- 
tion is giving way to the multiple ses- 
sions of IBM’s Distributed Function 
Terminal (DFT) support. 

This Intelligent Workstation con- 
figuration is not an alternative to the 


multiple session environment pro- 
vided by products such as Netmaster. 
Rather, the additional sessions are 
being used for providing host printer 
support, electronic mail (PS/PC, etc), 
file transfer and virtual disk (Tempus- 
Link) while still leaving one session 
free for normal 3270 activities. 

In parallel with this transition is the 
move away from the IRMA coax. 
hardware interface standard toIBM’s 


CONNECTIVITY 


Application Programming Interfac 
(APIs). The multi-session environ- 
ment demands software APIs to 
allow other products to interface with 
it. The IRMA hardware interface is 
CUT only, and is restricted to coax, 
which means it cannot address the 
SDLC and LAN environments. 

Host connectivity via LANs is a 
growing trend, and in the US the jus- 
tification for LAN installation by cor- 
porate users is the cost-effectiveness 
of 3270 connectivity using a LAN, 
with printer and file sharing being the 
bonus, rather than the reverse. This 
trend is emerging in Australia, as was 
strongly indicated in DDP’s recent 
survey of Victorian mainframe users. 
In this survey, users forecast their PC 
connectivity to increase from 25 per 
cent today to 75 per cent over the 

Continued on page 41 
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AFFORDABLE PC USER UPGRADES 


DD102 25 Generic DSDD Diskettes 547,50 TS107 I/O plus card 5245.00 
DD110 10 Discmate 3.5” 72Okb disks ... . *55.00 TS119 Second serial port upgrade °45.00 
PC1O5 Keyboard extension cable °49,00 1S172 CGA (colour) display card 5445.00 
PC1O1 Printer extension cable ‘29.00 TS240 8087/2 INTEL co-pro 5495.00 
PC110O 2 way data/printer switch $449.00 1S248 80287/6 INTEL co-pro 5545.00 
PR915 STAR 10” cut sheet feeder *265.00 1S471 4164 (64k) RAM chips (ea) °4.95 


RS200 Telephone cable 4Oft ‘29.00 TS481 41256 (256k) RAM chips (ea) $40.95 


TC118 Microsoft Bus Mouse $295.00 TS304 101 key enhanced keyboards .... *295.00 


TS600 Optronix unint power supply (UPS) . . *4390.00 TS545 Mountain internal tape b/up *895.00 
TS399 5.25” 360k floppy disk drive *495.00 TS526 4Omb data cassette (Mountain) .. . ‘79.00 
TS402 3.5” 720k floppy disk drive $345.00 TC350 1.8.0. 4 way power outlet $39.00 
TS404 5.25” 1.2mb floppy disk drive $295.00 TN1OO Topnet, LA.N. kit and software .... $4295.00 
TS410 10mb hard drive & controller °795.00 RS310 MD312 manual modem ‘299.00 
1TS420 2Omb hard drive & controller *4190.00 RS325 Netcomm manual modem, + software $345.00 
1$423 32mb hard card, self parking >4495.00 PR8OO STAR NX1OOO multi font printer .. . $795.00 
TM153 PC/XT EGA card, incl. RS-232 5595.00 PR96O STAR Laser, Ready to print 

TSO9O PC/XT ram card, to 2mb ‘200.00 These prices include GST 


Offer only availabie while stocks last 
TS1OO ABOVE function card, to 2mb $300.00 : 


1) PACIFIC Mail Order Hotline 
(di COMPUTERS Go deashop at 


AUCKLAND: WELLINGTON: 04) 692-971 
Corporate Headquarters & Showroom __— Wellington Division 


87 Carbine Road, Mt Wellington. 140 Hult Road, Petone. “ 
Phone (09) 577.246 or (09) 577-323. Phone (04) 692-971 — VISA @ BANKCARD @ AMERICAN EXPRESS 


ADD $5.00 (incl. G.S.T.) for freight and packing if order value is less than $100 


Ne cy Sy ee er oe) ee | 29 Se eee +5, B Pree eae LS 
Payment: L_] CHEQUE LJ vIsA L_] BANKCARD L_] AMEX 


Geaicadpe=sicg 1 | 1ST | | Fest SRT 1 ges od sole ade seeks dp 9 
peieetegeee led silciled Wetinguagnanaeelcd Li A ee 


NOTE: Credit Card Orders MUST have Expiry Date and Signature 
MAIL TO: Pacific Computers, Private Bag, Auckland. FAX Orders: (O09) 574-559 


GRAND TOTAL f 
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by Neil Walton 


Managing Director, Datacable 


Wye come a long way since the days when bonfires 


Fibre optics — 
an explanation 


Thick and thin 


were lit on hilltops to pass on information about invad- 


ing armies. Heliographs were a staggering advance in the 
use of light to transmit information over relatively long 
distances given favourable atmospheric conditions and a 
deft wrist. What fantastic opportunities lay ahead if only 
light could be bent round corners and the guesswork taken 


out of transmission media! 


It is debatable that some latter-day 
Michelangelo outlined the basis of 
fibre optic technology pending the 
discovery of LEDs, lasers and photo 
sensing devices, but it all came 
together some 25 years ago and has 
been virtually ignored by the com- 
puter industry at the user level until 
quite recently. Local area networks 
especially have created a need for 
faster transmission speeds which 
push copper cable to the limit but are 
easily handled by fibre. 

What then is fibre optics and why 
the mystique surrounding its use? 
Simply put, optical fibre is an 
extremely thin, hairlike piece of 
extruded glass, made from the most 
common element, silicon. The trick is 
to produce glass of such purity that 
looking through a block one kilometre 
thick would only slightly reduce the 
image quality of an object on the 
other side. The world’s foremost 
glass and ceramic manufacturer is 
largely responsible for the develop- 
ment of glass fibre technology and 
accounts for the majority of fibre pro- 
duced in the world today. 

Around the central core of glass, 
which ranges in diameter from 10 to 
upwards of 100 microns, are refrac- 
tive and protective coatings, strength 
members such as kevlar (the yellow 
parts of K1-7’s sails were made of kev- 
lar which is said to be several times as 
strong as steel) and outer sheath of 
PVC, teflon or other material depend- 
ing upon intended environmental 
application. A complete circuit con- 
sists of two fibres, one transmit and 
one receive, which gives rise to the 
name Figure 8 cable. A light source 
and light detector are required at 
each end of the cable to complete a 
full duplex circuit, one that can trans- 
mit and receive simultaneously. 


There are basically two types of 
fibre cable which take their names 
from the method that light is propa- 
gated in the fibre: monomode and 
multimode. Monomode fibre is the 
thinner at 10 microns and light travels 


Continued on page 41 


The heart of the fibre cable, showing the thin filament which actually carries the signal and 
surrounding layers of material and the kevlar which provides strength. The pin is not a normal 
part of the fibre optic equipment, but illustrates scale. 
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SUPERMAC Now Available in *%.7Z. 


Tope sn eN OO & YF 


High Resolution Colour and B/W Monitors for the Macintosh 


HYPERFORMANCE SyYSTEMS LTD 
HAS DONE IT AGAIN 


We have added the SuperMac line of quality 
products to give you even more of the best for 
less. You've seen their adverts. You've seen the 


SuperMac products. Now they are here. 


SPECTRUM BIG SCREEN MONITORS 


DaTA FRAME Harp DRIVES 


Levco Propicy 020 SPEED BOARDS 


GRAPHICS AND UTILITIES SOFTWARE 


Hyperformance Systems is moving quickly to give 
you everything you need to make your Mac really 
work for you. In the past month alone we have 
become fully authorized Apple Dealers, opened 
ournew Auckland showroom and added three new 
product lines from major Mac Peripheral manufac- 
turers. 


GIVE US A CALL OR COME IN AND LET US 
SHOW YOU WHAT YOUR MAC CAN DO. 


SUPERMAC TRINITRON MonliToRSs UPERVIEW IIT AND SUPER VIEW SE 


performance Systems Ltd. 


THE PERIPHERAL PEOPLE 
Distributors for the Finest Macintosh Peripherals 


M@ (1 Peripheral Land Hard Drives 
bcd 4 i L} Network Specialties Monitors SUPERIMIAC 
Authorised Dealer LJ Nuvotech Networking Systems 
396 Mt Eden Road Auckland Phone (09) 608-059 or 814-9272 


Continued from page 37 

next five years, with LAN connection 
to begin to approach coax. as the pre- 
ferred connectivity method in two 
years. This trend is being fuelled by 
IBM's direct token ring attachment to 
3174s and 372Xs. 

However, it’s important for users 
contemplating this type of connec- 
tion to be aware of the alternative 
ways of doing this. It makes sense for 
one PC to provide Gateway services 
for the other PCs onagiven LAN, thus 
avoiding the need for each PC to pro- 
vide PU services, with its associated 
configuration issues and polling over- 
heads in the 3174 and 372X environ- 
ment. 


Slow and cumbersome 


The initial approaches to data 
transfer involved the PC software 
driving the TSO or CMS editors. This 
is slow, cumbersome, and far from 
user friendly. 

Performance demands host 
software, and the next generation 
addressed this, either enhancing the 
basic file transfer process or provid- 
ing a different approach, such as the 
virtual disk concept of Tempus-Link. 
Both of these solutions have con- 
tinued to experience significant per- 
formance improvements, and the 


Continued from page 39 

down it in pretty much a straight line. 
With laser light sources, monomode 
fibre has a transmission capacity or 
bandwidth of around 700 million bits 
per second (MBS) making it the natu- 
ral choice for high capacity, long dis- 
tance links such as undersea tele- 
phone and data communications 
cables. 

Multimode fibre is much thicker 
and light travels down it by bouncing 
from one wall to the other as it pro- 
gresses. For a variety of reasons, 
bandwidth is limited to a lower MBS, 
but as we shall see there are many 
benefits. } 

Consider the capacity of a 20 MBS 
fibre in terms of something we are all 
familiar with, a 9600 baud terminal to 
PC link which to all intents is per- 
fectly adequate for everyday use. If 
one rounds out 9600 baud to 10,000 
bits per second and divides into 20 
MBS, something in the region of 2000 
channels are available on the one 
fibre. 

Great! You may be forgiven for 
thinking: why not replace copper 
with fibre? 

The very simple fact that mechani- 
cal connections in copper are infi- 
nitely simpler than fibre at this time 
appears to be a major stumbling block 
in the widespread use of fibre. If you 
want to connect four pieces of wire, 
just twist them together and screw 
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structured field file transfer now 
available in IBM’s 3270 PC File Trans- 
fer Program, also called IND$ file 
transfer, breaks new performance 
ground for the simple file transfer sol- 
ution. 

A fundamental limitation of file 
transfer is summed up in its name — 
it’s all or nothing, and hence is limited 
to moving data which is contained in 
a file which can be moved in total to 
the PC. Tempus-Link avoids this pro- 
blem by allowing the file to be left on 
the host, but does not give ad hoc 
access to the host databases. 

This is the emerging requirement, 
and is being addressed in three fun- 
damentally different ways. Firstly, a 
number of host extraction languages 
are sprouting file transfer support, 
thus enabling data extracted in the 
normal terminal mode manner to be 
subsequently shipped to the PC. This 
is the least satisfactory of the three 
from the PC user’s viewpoint. 

The second solution is that pro- 
posed by IBM under OS/2 Extended 
Edition, with intelligent integration 
between the PC's relational 
database, and DB2 on the host. This 
scenario offers significant advan- 
tages, but clearly demands OS/2, and 
is tied into DB2 and IBM’s emulation 
hardware. Performance and _ the 
ready availability of this data to PC 
applications are yet to be proven. 


them into a terminal block. To achieve 
the same with fibre presents 
immense problems. In other words, 
fibre optics is very much a point-to- 
point system limited only by the pre- 
sent state of technology and the com- 
mercial reality of cost. 

Connectors on the ends of fibre and 
devices for joining or splicing two 
fibres are machined to extremely fine 
tolerances. Drilling a 10 micron hole 
within 1 or 2 microns of centre ina 
metal or ceramic block is no mean 
feat, the high rejection rate account- 
ing to some extent for the high price 
of connectors. For those who aren’t 
sure, a micron is a millionth of a 
metre. 


A delicate operation 


Termination of a fibre is a delicate 
operation approaching microsurgery. 
All the outer sheaths and coatings are 
removed until the fibre lies bare. A 
nick with a sharp instrument and the 
fibre should break cleanly, leaving a 
flat, right-angled surface. This end is 
then bonded into a connector with 
epoxy glue and polishing can begin. 

Various grades of polishing paper 
are used to achieve a perfectly flat 
surface without pits, cracks or scores, 
and a microscope is used to inspect 
the end of the fibre to ensure optical 
obstructions have been removed. 


The third approach is’ being 
pioneered by a new product from 
Micro Tempus: Tempus Access, 
which enables the user to extract 
qualified data from a host database 
from within the PC-DOS environ- 
ment. The resultant file is placed ina 
Tempus Link virtual disk, making it 
available to any PC application. Since 
it uses Tempus Link, it supports all 
popular IBM and non-IBM emulation 
solutions, and a range of IBM and 
non-IBM databases. 


Exploits strengths 


A co-operative processing applica- 
tion is one which exploits the 
strengths of both the PC and the host 
in a manner transparent to the user. 
DDP has seen this as a major area of 
growth for PCs over the next five 
years, and this was also borne out in 
our corporate survey. Over 50 per 
cent of respondents expect to use co- 
operative processing. 

So, the game is changing. The per- 
centage of PCs being host connected 
is growing rapidly. In addition, the 
nature and complexity of that connec- 
tivity is entering new territory. OS/2 
will have a dramatic impact. The PC is 
now a key part of the mainstream DP 
environment. Organisations need to 
plan accordingly. 


Once terminated, the cable end is 
robust and ready to be plugged intoa 
tester to determine quantitatively the 
quality of the termination in terms of 
GB loss. 

Splicing a fibre is slightly more 
dificult and two techniques are com- 
monly used. Fusion splicing consists 
of melting the two ends together with 
heat and, until recently, was the pre- 
ferred method because of low dB 
losses. However, the fusion splicing 
equipment is expensive and now ter- 
mination splices are available at 
reasonable cost which provide simple 
splicing also with low GB loss. 

Information is send down the fibre 
by light pulses; that is switching the 
light source on and off in digitally 
encoded format in the case of com- 
puter communications. LEDs are 
used in the lower bandwidth mul- 
timode fibre while the more expen- 
sive laser is used in monomode. At 
the other end of the cable, a photo 
sensing device converts the light 
pulses into electrical impulses which 
are then fed into the computer cir- 
cuitry. Loss of light power in termina- 
tions, splices and the cable itself 
determine the quality of a circuit and 
improvements are constantly being 
made in all areas of fibre optics. 

Fibre optics offer benefits over the 
standard copper type of cable. These, 
and future developments in the field, 
will be discussed next month. ie 
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Get Your Hands On 


LOGITECH $ 
MOUSE 


(Serial or Bus. versions) 


Purchase our Paint $ 
best selling Solution 379 
LOGITECH Our Mouse, Plus Software and 


Vase oe LOGIPAINT (PC Paintbrush). 
cree rca With 11 type fonts and a 16 color 


=} 


6 


EDITOR'S eee a palette, it’s the paint set that’s used 
BS by professional and beginning 
CHOICE | and Publisher RES 


users alike. LOGIPAINT files 
software at very affordable prices. move easily into both LOGICADD 


Each package is a complete solu- and Publisher documents. 
tion that gets you the results you 


need right now. 


CADD $ 479 
Solution 

Our Mouse, Plus Software and 
LOGICADD (Generic CADD 3.0 
plus DotPlot). Everything you 
need to turn your PC into a full 
featured CADD workstation. It’s 
the complete solution for dimen- 


For the IBM PC and PC 
Compatibles. Available 

through computer stores 
nationwide or contact: 


Paperback Software (NZ) Ltd 


sioned line drawing and CADD. AMP Building 
Victoria St 
Box 8083 
Hamilton 
New Zealand 
Publishing se roe 
Solution 459 
Our Mouse, Plus Software and 
PUBLISHER Software (PFS: 
First Publisher). It’s the complete 
package that makes it easy to pro- 
duce high-impact, professional . 
looking documents. PAPERBACK 


SOFTWARE 


Generic CADD is a trademark of Generic Software. PC Paintbrush is a trademark of ZSoft Corp. PFS: First Publisher is a trademark of 
Software Publishing Corp. 


CONNECTIVITY 


Putting Telecom on the map 


New Zealand’s Telecom Corpora- 
tion is embarking on one of the most 
ambitious computer mapping pro- 
jects yet undertaken in this country. 
After years of talks, planning and 
development the CARIN or Cable 
Reticulation Information system 
means Telecom drawing office staff 
will be able to provide up-to-the- 
minute information for their col- 
leagues in the line department, any- 
where in the country. 

New Zealand is divided into 12 
separate Telecom districts, each con- 
taining thousands of kilometres of 
telephone cabling. Over the years 
traditional telephone poles have dis- 
appeared as the network of tele- 
phone cables has gone underground, 
with each cable being religiously 
recorded on special cable maps. 

Today Telecom has amassed more 
than 48,000 drawings of underground 
cabling.Another8,700 drawings have 
been generated just to cover the 
intercity telecommunications net- 
work. As the mass of paperwork 
threatened to avalanche and over- 
whelm the resources of draughting 
offices throughout the country, an 
alternative method of storage and 
retrieval became an _ increasingly 
urgent necessity. 

In 1985 Telecom, or the NZPO as it 
was then, carried out an in-depth 
study of cabling requirements and 
bottlenecks, and drew up a set of ten- 
der specifications. The $6 million con- 
tract was awarded to Auckland- 
based Eagle Technologies Ltd, New 
zealand’s distributor of Prime com- 
puters. 

As Telecom’s CAD support unit 


by Ian Miller 


manager Bruce Newton says, “They 
offered best value for money.” 


National network 


During the next two years most of 
those paper maps of underground 
cables will vanish. They will be 
digitised and entered into a national 
system of graphics computers. At the 
same time the individual attributes of 
each separate cable, its type and size, 
will be entered into another database 
on the same machine. 

The two databases are inter-linked 
and, by using the system, Telecom 
staff will be able to plan the most effi- 


cient and cost-effective ways of main- 
taining, managing and routing its 
own telecommunications network. 

When complete, CARIN means 
Telecom line staff will be able to look 
at any phone circuit and know exactly 
where it runs, from the main distribu- 
tion frame of every exchange right to 
the distribution pillar outside your 
house. 

Since October 1986, Eagle Technol- 
ogy’s CAD subsidiary Primeshare has 
been working closely with half-a 
dozen Telecom staff on a pilot project 
based in Palmerston North. The 
installation consisted of a Prime 2350 
computer linked with two Tektronics 
411 graphics workstions, two GTCO 
digitizers, one CalCom plotter, a Vis- 
ual 550 terminal and an Epson 
printer. The development site was 
also connected with another work- 
station, plotter and printer in Tele- 
com’s Wellington head office. 

The project is a first for Eagle 
Technology, which has combined the 
GDSmapping and graphics package 
from McDonnell Douglas Information 
Systems with Prime’s own 4GL Infor- 
mation database and operating envi- 
ronment. 

When complete, CARIN will consist 
of 15 Prime computers, at least one 
being installed within each Telecom 
district. Because of the complexity of 
the telephone network in Auckland, 
the corporation has allocated four 
computers for the region. The 
national system will eventually serve 
more than 50 workstations and 
peripherals located in Telecom draw- 
ing offices throughoutthecountry. Hf 
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Review 


Very portable 
personal power 


Toshiba’s T3200 is still briefcase-sized, but being big- 
ger than the other models in the range, including the 
80386-based T5100, it is perhaps no longer a laptop. 
Jim Barclay test drives the machine aimed at the 

corporate executive image. 


habe Toshiba T3200 personal computer packs some punch 
for a portable, having 12MHz AT power with one mega- 
byte of RAM and a 40-megabyte hard disk drive. Those 
programs to be used at different offices or at home are well 
catered for. However, if you are stranded at the airport, or 
off the beaten track, then all will be quiet and dark, as AC 
mains power is the only power source accepted. 


Like the T3100, the T3200 has the 
80286 CPU, but running at 12MHz 
rather than 8. Hard disk storage is 
doubled and two internal expansion 
slots are provided. These and other 
features mean a difference of about 
$2,500 between the T3100 and 
T3200, as well as an increase in phys- 
ical size. 

The computer is a tidy-looking unit 
with no protruding knobs and 
switches, all contained in a grey non- 
metallic case. The indicator lights are 
grouped together on the central 
hinge of the plasma display. Power to 
the plasma display is turned off when 
the display panel is in the closed pos- 
ition, even if the computer is turned 
on, and restored when the display 
panel is reopened. 

The keyboard has a total of 85 full- 
size keys including numeric/cursor 
keypad. These have a layout similar 
to a PC keyboard, except that the 10 
function keys are in a row above the 
other keys, much like an AT’s. The 
keyboard was good to use, with full 
contact Control, Alt and Caps Lock 
keys. 

An additional key is not normally 
found on other computers, the func- 
tion key used in conjunction with four 
other keys. Toshiba calls these four 
combinations soft switches, which 
can disable the plasma display if an 
external monitor is fitted, control the 
dot pattern for intensified characters 
and extend the display area from 350 
to 400 rows. 

Ten dip switches are accessible to 
the user on the rear of the computer, 
and enable the characteristics of dis- 
play, font, and printer and communi- 
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cation ports to be set. One of the 
switch settings allows the printer 
port to be either an output port, as for 
a printer, or a bi-directional port as for 
the 5.25-inch disk drive. This latter 
feature will allow a user to download 
most of his or her existing software 
from 5.25-inch floppy disks. The 
optional external 5.25-inch floppy 
drive was not provided with the 
review computer. 


Quiet disks 


The computer comes with a 40Mb 
hard disk drive together with a 720kb 
3.5-inch floppy drive. The T3200 
brochure states a 38 millisecond aver- 
age access time for the hard disk 
drive. Both disk drives were quiet in 
operation, with the 3.5 inch floppy 
being loaded in the right-hand side. 
Naturally portable computers have a 
larger risk of damage due to mis- 
handling, particularly with the hard 
disk drive,and the advice given for 
the T3200 is to avoid giving a strong 
vibration or shock. The computer 
weighs just under 9kg and is about 
the size of a larger portable typewri- 
ter. A travelling case was not pro- 
vided. 

The standard memory is 1 mega- 
byte of RAM, with memory expansion 
providing an additional 3Mb. The 
manual states that internal modifica- 
tion (adjustment?) is required and 
recommends that the additional 
memory be installed by a dealer. The 
memory test at power-up will nor- 
mally show 640kb of RAM, and the 
setup display refers to system mem- 


ory, extended memory and expanded 
memory. The T3200 manual shows a 
typical configuration could be: sys- 
tem memory 640kb, extended mem- 
ory OMb and expanded memory 
384kb + OMb. As this was my first 
exposure to the finer details of an 
AT’s memory organisation I did not 
find the manual provided sufficient 
information about expanded and 
extended memory. 

I resisted my normal urge to look 
inside the computer, and relied on 
published information for some of the 
internal details. Toshiba literature 
states that the T3200 has two built-in 
expansion slots, one for a full-length 
16-bit card and the other for a half- 
length 8-bit card. Toshiba suggests 
that one of these slots be used for a 
network card, giving rise to the 
brochure title: T3200 Networkable 
Portable Personal Computer. 


| resisted my normal urge 
to look inside the com- 
puter, and relied on pub- 
lished information for 
some of the internal 
defalils. 


Ample guidance 


Two manuals are provided, the 
owners manual giving information 
about the T3200 with the other refer- 
ring to DOS 3.2. Both are very reada- 
ble. The smaller owner’s manual pro- 
vides ample guidance about the 
hardware and Centronics interface 
either as a printer interface or as an 
interface to an external 5.25-inch disk 
drive. 

The T3200 supplied for review had 
Lotus 1-2-3 and Norton Utilities on 


the hard disk drive. All the software 
operated satisfactorily, as expected, 
except for Norton Utilities, which was 
responding to the keyboard com- 
mands, but the highlighted charac- 
ters were not the same. 

Initially I thought it was an incom- 
patibility between Norton and the 
T3200 and moved on to other things. 
However, I had not yet come to the 
XCHAD command, and once I could 
control the plasma display through 
XCHAD it was apparent the previous 
settings stored on disk did not havea 
contrast between the normal and 
intensified character grey shades. 
When that was changed, Norton 
Utilities then displayed as normal. 

The plasma display has four levels 
of grey which may be set up through 
the XCHAD command, an external 
DOS command that allows the user to 
change the grey scale on the plasma 
display according to the colours. 
There are two ways to change the 
grey scale: either from the XCHAD 
menu obtained by using the com- 
mand; or sending to a batch file. 

Colours from 0 to 15 can have any of 
the grey values from 0 to 3. It is possi- 
ble to assign grey values of 0 to all 15 


colours and have a blank display. If 
you can remember where you were, 
you can type blind on the keyboard 
and recover the display, but other- 
wise you need to turn the computer 
off and get the default values when it 
is turned on again. 

The display itself is EGA compati- 
ble and so is the output to a separate 


Review 


monitor, while the Hercules-compati- 
ble mode gives a full 720 by 348 
pixels. The contrast ratio is 9:1 with 
the expected contrast and brightness 
controls. 


A diagnostic program TEST3 
allows the user to check out the 
important features of the computer. 
The diagnostic test is designed to 
test basic components in the system 
unit, display and printer. System Con- 
figuration checks and displays the 
configuration on screen, while Setup 
checks and displays the system 
setup. 


The plasma display has 
four levels of grey which 
may be sef up through 
the XCHAD command. 


The manual also refers to a PC 
floppy link, an option which consists 
of a board that fits into the expansion 
slot of a PC/XT/AT together with an 
interconnecting cable to the T3200. 
As a separate manual is provided 
with the option it was not possible to 
review this feature. _ 

In my overall reaction to the com- 
puter, I was very impressed with the 
case and styling. The _ technical 
details such as 12MHz, 1Mb + 3Mb 
RAM and 40Mb hard disk drive speak 
for themselves. Two very good manu- 
als. 

The list price of $10,995 plus GST 
with the 1Mb memory will identify 
the market the computer is directed 
at. It is equivalent to the Compaq 
Portable III, but Southmark reports 
that the Toshiba 3200 has been its top 
seller, in terms of both units and dol- 
lar value, for the past two months. 


Review computer supplied by Southmark 
Computers, Auckland. 


Microcomputer Summary 


Model 
Manufacturer 
Processor 
Memory 

Disk 


T3200 


Display 


Toshiba Corporation, Japan 

80286 at 12MHz 

1 Mb RAM, optional 3Mb EMS RAM 

internal 40Mb hard disk drive, one 3.5-inch floppy 
disk drive, 720 kb 

high contrast plasma display with 720 x 348 pixels, 


display adaptor EGA compatible 640 x 350 pixels, 
CGA compatible 320 x 200 pixels. 


Keyboard 


85 full size keys, layout similar to PC except function 


keys above rather than beside the other keys. 


Interfaces 


Centronics parallel printer, 


RS232C serial communications, 
external 5.25-inch floppy disk drive, 


keyboard interface 
AC only, 115 or 230v 


Power supply 
Weight 
Cost 


9.5kg 
$10,995 + GST 
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Simple 


cache storage 
for spee 


by David H. Smith 


Blasi are many software products on the market with 
the name Lightning, probably the best known of which 
is the disk access speed-up program by PCSG. 


Lightning has been available for 
some time now and is one of the most 
common pieces of software in use in 
New Zealand. Many computer con- 
sultants install Lightning on all the 
computers they sell as a matter of 
course; the clients would hardly 
know that it is there unless they hap- 
pen to see the brief message during a 
boot operation, or notice the modest 
$130 added to the bill for their com- 
puter system! 

Ever since the introduction of disk 
storage systems, designers have 
been using a variety of means to pro- 
vide a cache storage of the most 
recently read information. Statistics 
have shown that the next sector to be 
required by a program is most likely 
to be adjacent to a recently used sec- 
tor. A simple cache storage works on 
the principle that when a disk read is 
requested, acomplete page of data is 
read into cache storage, as wellas the 
required sector being given to the 
program. 

On the next read request, the cache 
storage is first checked to see if the 
required sector is in the cache, so 
each time data is read from a disk, a 
page is read into the cache storage. 
When the cache is full, the least used 
page is erased and replaced by the 
new page. 


Memory resident 


Lightning 71ses part of the memory 
in an MS-DOS PC to provide a cache 
storage. Typically it uses 60kb, but it 


can be set up with up to 1.5Mb of 
memory. The program is memory 
resident and can be used along with 
other popular memory resident pro- 
grams such as Sidekick. It is usually 
installed to be involved during boot- 
ing of the computer, and can be used 
with both floppy and hard drives. 

Lightning is of use in only disk 
intensive applications. For instance, 
when using a database it will greatly 
speed up operation, but if the PC is 
being used for terminal emulation 
there will be little or no speed advan- 
tage. 

For this brief look at the product I 
conducted a few tests, using an IBM 
PC with twin floppy drives: 

The MS-DOS 2.11 Find command 
improved performance by 58 per 
cent. 

Wordstar 3.4 general read/write 
improved speed by 40 per cent. 
First Choice spreadsheet editing/ 
revising improved by 32 per cent. 

A disk based spelling checker was 
48 per cent faster to check a docu- 
ment. 

In a session of work, the Lightning 
statistics showed that Lightning 
had reduced disk accesses by 37 per 
cent. 

Lightning comes with a 30-page 
easy-to-read manual. It is simple to 
install and is a high-quality product, 
retailing for $129.50 plus GST. & 


Review package supplied by Computer 
Store, Milford, Auckland. 


Enable 2.0 
can do 
more for 
your 
business 
than the 
other 
five 
combined. 


“Enable may legitimately claim 

to be the only package 
you'll ever need.” 

Computer Buyer’s Guide & Handbook 


“If you are looking for 
one program to do it all, 
this is the one.” 
PC Magazine 


If you’re stepping up to a Local 
Area Network, new Enable/LAN 
just came out on top in a com- 
parison with other integrated LANs 
in an InfoWorld report: “easier to use 
. . . (Enable) simply feels right.” 
Enable 2.0 and Enable/LAN. Every- 
applications that no group of thing you need to unify, simplify and 
stand-alones can match. And now, se strengthen the operation of your 
with newly-enhanced version 2.0, Op ccerary oo ' business. For now, and for the growth 
PC Week has named Enable “best : a i to come. 
integrated software package on For more information, call — 
the market.” Ph: (09) 393-301, Fax: (09) 393-293, 
Its remarkable ability to handle a or write to: PCC Ltd, 
virtually unlimited range of tasks P.O. Box 45-047, Te Atatu North. 
has already made Enable one of the 
leading software suppliers to the 
U.S. Federal Government and 
Corporations large and small. 


Five major business tools, Word 
Processing, Spreadsheet, Graphics, 
Database Management and 
Telecommunications: all in one 
full-featured, easy to learn, cost- 
effective package. With the 
ability to share data across 


Consider Enable’s NZ$1390 versus their 
nearly NZ$4000. How does that compute? 


reoahiadas 


integration without compromise 


Sold and Supported in New Zealand by PCC Ltd, 31 Sale Street, Auckland 1 


FOCUS ON EDUCATION | 


Tomorrow's 


technology today 


he Fifth Australian Computers 

in Education Conference took 
place last September at the Conven- 
tion Centre in Adelaide. In the pre- 
face to the conference proceedings 
programme the editor, Joelie Han- 
cock, made the following observa- 
tion: “No longer do the papers need 
to argue the place of computers in 
schools; computers are in education 
to stay. Our quest now is to find the 
most effective ways to use the new 
technology to benefit learners.” 


by John Buchanan 


viding a tool to cope with teacher 
accountability rather than a tool to 
enhance the learning of the pupils. 
Cases were mentioned where the 
computer was used as pretest/post- 
test tool for the teacher as well as a 
means of providing proof that the 
child had covered a certain topic of 
work. 

The day was divided into five sec- 
tions, a keynote address followed by 
two sorts of sessions, posters and 
papers. Conference members could 


The conference ranged through 
such topics as curriculum use of com- 
puters, early childhood, special edu- 
cation, teacher development, learn- 
ing with Logo, teaching robotics, con- 
trol technology, computers as a tool 
for drawing and numerous other 
facets of the use of computers in edu- 
cation. 

The first keynote address was 
given by American Marc Tucker from 
the Carnegie Forum on Education 
and the Economy. 

His topic was Educational Comput- 
ing in America: a progress report. He 
dealt with how and why the modern 
era in school computing started, what 
he knew about how computers are 
used in schools and why drill and 
practice, the teaching of program- 
ming and computer literacy have 
dominated American computing. 

The message was not inspiring. 
Computers were being more and 
more in the system as a means of pro- 
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attend a variety of papers or posters 

at each session. For example, on one 

Sy at 11.35 the papers were: 
@ Microcomputers in Queensland 
preschools: in investigation 

@ Educational applications of Com- 
puter-Aided Graphics in post-pri- 
mary schools 

e The integrated package in the 
humanities classroom 

@ Attitudes to computers in non- 
traditional area: an analysis and 
suggestions for change 

® Computers in primary and secon- 
dary schools: fire and ice. 
At the same time the posters were: 

@ Mathematical models: a spread- 
sheet approach 

@ Using videotext 

@ Collecting weather data with the 
BBC 

@e The fourth dimension: a 4GL 
database management system 

@ Using robots and programmable 
toys in the classroom 


@ Special education: computers, kids 
and access. 

The choice was very wide at each 
session, making planning and selec- 
tion very difficult. 

The session that most excited me 
that day was the Poster session on 
Lego, logic and living with robots. 
The aspect of hooking up robots and 
other mechanical devices to com- 
puters and then controlling them is 
relatively new to New Zealand 
schools. We have had Turtles for use 
with Logo and robot arms to 
demonstrate computer control, but in 
Our primary schools the use of Lego 
connected up to the computer is still 
very new. 

Not so in Australia. The approach 
to problem-solving using this 
medium is very exciting and stimulat- 
ing, and I am pleased to see that the 
Department of Education is exploring 
this approach here in New Zealand. 

One of the most thought-provoking 
sessions on the first day was a Poster 
episode on teaching the history of 
information processing, presented by 
Roger McShane and Sue Dyson. 
Roger gave a broad approach to the 
history of information processing, 
and techniques for teaching the 
development of information encod- 
ing, storage, processing and retrieval 
were explained. His description of the 
organisation and the downfall of the 
Incas was almost a match for what is 
happening today with our computer- 
dominated information society. Too 
long for a full explanation here, it 
might make the basis for another arti- 
cle later on this year. 

It was good to see two New Zealan- 
ders were also giving papers. Kwok- 
Wing Lai from the Otago University 
Education Department presented a 
paper on Micro-Prolog as a database 
query language: instructional proce- 
dure and outcomes. Bruce McMillan, 
also from Otago University, gave a 
session on Logo and the teaching of 
Logo: a Piageian perspective. Both 
sessions were very well received. 

Carla Fasano started the second 
day with a keynote address entitled 
Tomorrow’s Technology Today? sur- 
veying the possible and the desirable. 
Professor Fasano is head of the School 
of Policy and Technology Studies in 
Education at the University of Wol- 
longong. She started with an analysis 


of technical change and innovation 
cycles, and then explored the impact 
of information technology in educa- 
tion over the next decade. Professor 
Fasano outlined possible directions 
for future technological develop- 
ments and educational responses to 
them. 

ITattended a paper called Mind Your 
Language: computers and communi- 
cation. Carolyn Dowling is from the 
Institute of Catholic Education in Vic- 
toria, and her session delved into the 
use of computers in the process of 
communication. Carolyn explored the 
use of electronic mail as a substitute 
for face-to-face communication, mak- 
ing the point that in large office 
blocks in Australia she has come 
across instances where electronic 
mail has been used to communicate a 
message to somebody at an adjoining 
desk! 

She gave the advantages and dis- 
advantages of electronic communica- 
tion as opposed to face-to-face or tele- 
phone. The advantage of face-to-face 
communication is an enhancement of 
the message through clues such as 
body language, tone of voice and so 
on — not to mention the immediate 
and similarly enriched feedback to 
the giver of the message or the social 
aspects which can play such a crucial 


role in a work situation. She came to : 


the conclusion that it might be a nett 
loss rather than a gain in efficiency 
that results. 

Her other main point was electronic 
mail versus letters. She felt that in 
electronic mail the message was 
more immediate, simply because of 
the nature of the medium rather than 
in letters where, with the aid of a 
computer, work can be revised, 
meaning toned down or up, as 
needed. She made the point that a 
neatly packaged “finished” idea does 
not necessarily travel most effec- 
tively into the mind of the receiver. 

I next attended a forum organised 
by Ralph Leonard from the Angle 
Park Computing Centre in South Aus- 
tralia. The title of the forum was 
Greener Grass Roots? views on com- 
puting education in other countries. 
Ralph had spent a year as aclassroom 
teacher in Llantaran Comprehensive 
School in Cwmbram in Wales, while 
others on the panel had spent time in 
the US and Canada. 

Ralph felt that what he had seen 
over in the UK very interesting. He 
had observed a lot of good work going 
on in some areas, and then a short dis- 
tance away from that area very little 
happening, and in some cases the 
computer was back in the cupboard. 
Where it was good it was very good. 

The others on the panel who had 
been to the US reinforced the points 
made by Marc Tucker in his keynote 
address on the first day of the confer- 
ence. The person who had been to 
Canada was surprised to find the 
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emphasis in the area he was teaching 
in was still on programming and 
learning about the history of com- 
puters. He also pointed out that he 
had to teach about computers and 
about programming without the aid 
of any computers! 

The panel came to the conclusion 
that what was happening in Austra- 
lia was equal to anything that is hap- 
pening around the world in the use of 
computers in education. Interestingly 
enough, Paul Vincent from the Com- 
puter Education Development Unit in 
Wellington came back with much the 
same conclusion after his overseas 
study tour last year. Perhaps we all 
view our own patch with rose-col- 
oured glasses! 

The conference centre at Adelaide 
is worth a mention. The whole com- 
plex is built to be completely adjusta- 
ble for different conventions. The 
walls move back and forth and it is 
possible on the ground floor to have 
any size of configuration that is 
required. The size seems immense. 
The chairs are attached to a moving 
floor hinged half-way up the wall, 
that can be hoisted out of the way to 
create acleararea. _ Bee 

When the floor is let down the front 
seats are at ground level and the floor 
slopes back up to the wall hinges, 
creating sloping auditoria of varying 
sizes. Upstairs consists of lecture 
theatres of differing sizes, and it is 
altogether a very impressive venue. 

The third morning brought withita 
very rampant stomach bug, which I 
luckily escaped but which hit about 
one-third of all the delegates. This 
was a great pity as the keynote 
speaker, Dr Rachel Cohen, gave what 
for me was the most interesting and 
enlightening illustrated talk. 

Her topic was young children and 
the discovery of written language in 
the computer age. Over the last three 
years a research group in France has 
been investigating how young chil- 
dren learn about written language 
with a computer. Their research 
raises issues about: 
® the conditions for discovery learn- 

Ing; 

@® very young children’s facility with 

a keyboard; 

@® integrating computers into a pre- 
school programme; 

@® young children’s independence 
when using computers; and 

® computer programs to enhance 
creativity. 

In her talk, Dr Cohen showed a 
video of the work that has gone on 
with about 800 children aged 3 to 10 
from all parts of France, from all socio- 
economic backgrounds, among them 
non-French speaking children and 
those with 
well as psychotic children. The 
results were staggering. The whole 
programme was child-driven in the 
sense that the children were not 


learning difficulties, as: 


directed to the computer, but rather 
the computer was there as a normal 
part of their pre-school activities. 

The programmes were especially 
designed to encourage the discovery 
of the written word and its meaning. 
By the time children were attending 
school they were capable of writing 
and illustrating their own caption 
books and many had acquired a very 
good reading vocabulary. Altogether 
it made some very astonishing 
research. I hope we can get Dr Cohen 
out to the next Computers in Educa- 
tion conference in 1989. 

The afternoon session was given 
over to Jonathan Anderson for a sum- 
ming-up of the conference. Several 
hundred very tired delegates, myself 
included, listened as he drew the 
various strands of the conference 
together. 

What were the impressive things 
about the conference? For me, a 
chance to see the scope of educa- 
tional computing in Australia. 

Having just attended the second 
New Zealand Computers in Educa- 
tion Society conference in Christ- 
church, I was struck by the depth of 
computing in Australia. The New 
Zealand conference seemed to be 
very primary school dominated in its 
presentation and delegates. I don’t 
know if numbers would bear me out 
on that, but I felt that the Australian 
conference covered a much wider 
spectrum of educational computing 
from pre-school to tertiary and 
teacher training institutions. 

Emphasis was placed on special 
education and control technology. 
Perhaps at the next conference in 
New Zealand we will see a widening 
of the scope and range of topics 
offered? 

The size of the conference was 
rather overwhelming, and I believe 
that over 500 were present. Having 
the opportunity to listen and talk to 
world leaders in the field of educa- 
tional computing is something that 
everyone who is involved in this field 
needs. The conference certainly 
stimulated and motivated me and 
reinforced my own thoughts on the 
direction that educational computing 
should go in New Zealand. i 
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Until today, presenting computer data to 
an audience was either difficult, clumsy, 
expensive, or all three. Now, instead of 
crowding around a PC (or just showing 
transparencies made from computer 
printouts) the KODAK DATASHOW 
Projection Pad — placed on the platen of a 
transmissive overhead projector — 
duplicates your computer readout on a 
liquid crystal display and projects it, as it 
appears on your monitor. No 
modifications, no fancy (and expensive) 
video hardware. Carry the whole system 
with you and set it up in minutes. 
Operate the system from the rostrum by 
infrared remote control. 

Use your standard software or SAYETT 
SHOWMAKER™ 

Software to create the most convincing 
computer presentations your audience has 
ever seen. 


SCREEN YOUR 


COMPUTER 
IMAGES WITH 


Want to know more? Then post our coupon: 


| am interested in innovative Kodak Datashow. Please send me more information [_]. 
Please ask a Kodak representative to contact me [_]. 


Name: 


Address: 


Phone No: 


Post to: Datashow, Kodak New Zealand Limited, PO Box 2198, Auckland. 


Authoring languages 


— for zealots only! 


Vince Ham, lecturer in computer education at Christ- 
church Teachers’ College, concludes his look at 
adapting software to the local curriculum through 


authoring. 


Aeron Languages do many 
of the things other programming 
languages do, but a major effort has 
been made to simplify the program- 
ming task, and in the best of the sys- 
tems, to incorporate easily into les- 
sons non-textual features such as ani- 
mation, graphics, and sound. 
Originally modelled on the frame- 
by-frame, present-a-resource-and- 
ask-a-question type of program, they 
are nevertheless sufficiently flexible 
to allow the creation of any interac- 
tive lesson a teacher could devise. 
Some major authoring languages 


IBM); SuperPilot (Apple); Proforma > 


(BBC) and Forge (Poly). 

Any discussion on authoring lan- 
guages for teachers must begin ona 
note of caution rather’ than 
enthusiasm. First, note that many 
systems require the end user to have 
purchased the operating system as 
well as the program’s creator, which 
is a major obstacle to the sharing or 
sale of any programs. Secondly, 


although they are very well suited to 
the development of programs involv- 
ing a lot of manipulation of screen 


choice for programs requiring exten- 
sive number crunching or string man- 
ipulations. Thirdly, watch out for sys- 
tems that do not contain graphics or 
character set editors, such as some of 
the earlier Pilot systems. 

Above all, though, be aware that 
the greater the flexibility and teacher 
control allowed by the system, the 
longer a teacher has to spend poring 
over the manual first. This is espe- 
cially true of the systems such as Pilot 
and SuperPilot which are complete 
languages in their own right, and pro- 


available in NZ are Pilot (Commodore, 


We now offer a full computer consultancy to educational users — 


oe Are. 


presentation, text windows, graphics 
and the like, they may not be the best 


gramming languages are not learned 
overnight. 
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It is one thing for a teacher to edit 
software; it is quite another for him or 
her to write it from scratch. Most 
teachers no more have the time or 
energy to write their own software 
than they do to write their own 
textbooks, and nor should they. 
Given the current state of the art, 
therefore, authoring languages are 
for the dedicated only. 

Looking to the future of authoring, 
though, the effort needed to become 
proficient using a system may well 
decline rapidly, particularly as the 
gap between ‘using’ a computer and 
‘programming’ a computer narrows. 
The biggest bump in the learning 
curve of most authoring languages is 
the need to encode your original 
design instructions in a foreign lan- 
guage which the computer then 
translates into an even more foreign 
lanauge before re-presenting them 
on screen in the language you first 
thought of. 

But as the memory capacity of 
micros expands to take advantage of 
developments like the mouse or the 
digitiser/printer, the need _ for 
teachers to learn a new language in 
order to program courseware may 
fade correspondingly. 

Take the task of performing an ani- 
mation, for example. In SuperPilot 
getting a picture to move involves 
redefining some letters in a special 
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character set to form the picture, then 
inserting into the programa line such 
as: TS:*8(aUVWXYZ:wr). Which, 
translated, means: take the combina- 
tion of letters UVWXYZ which make 
up the picture in the character set and 
print them on screen eight times, 
moving one character space to the 
right each time. This takes a shorter 
time and involves less maths than 
using Basic and shape tables, but it is 
still a relatively clumsy operation. 
Using Poly computer's Forge 
authoring system, however, graphics 
created by the graphics editor can be 
moved around the screen using direct 
keyboard input and the whole 
sequence, movement and all, saved 
and called up from within the final 
program. Such a feature hints possi- 


bly at the future of full authoring sys- 
tems: less and less will the teacher 
have to encode instructions into an 
intermediary programming _ian- 
guage; more and more will she simply 
do on screen whatever text, graphics, 
animations etc are desired and then 
simply save the entire sequence 
under a file name for later reference. 

The programming task itself may 
become menu-driven. Authoring will 
consist simply of creating/editing 
screens or moving sequences using 
an integrated text-graphics editor. 
The editor would also contain all the 
pull-down menu options for pupil 
input, answer checking, branching, 
record keeping and so on, necessary 
to make the resulting program fully 
interactive. 


Miniscribe’s newest member of the 
3000 series, the M-3053. 


No other drive 
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features for the 
price. 
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Imagine a system incorporating 
features of, say, PageMaker, Mac- 
paint/Write, and Fantavision, 
developed not for the publishing of 
printed material but to allow non-pro- 
gramming teachers to write interac- 
tive software for the classroom! And 
of course I haven’t even touched on 
the impact such developments as 
voice synthesis, videodisks or CD- 
ROMs may have on the authoring 
concept. Within the last six months at 
least six new authoring packages for 
interactive video systems have come 
on the market! 

Imagine having the capacity to 
write interactive sequences with hi-fi 
sound and moving images of TV qua- 
lity... such exciting times we live in! 


Pupil written courseware? 


In all this so far there has been the 
assumption, one is tempted to call it 
presumption, that the ‘author’ is the 
teacher. The idea has been that one 
person (a teacher) uses authoring 
tools or utilities to create interactive 
courseware for other people (his/her 
pupils) to learn from. 

But why can't pupils create course- 
ware for other pupils? The whole pur- 
pose of authoring is to make the crea- 
tion of courseware child’s play, so 
why not let the children play? Let 
them make their own quizzes, simula- 


tions, and curriculum adventures for 
each other. 

Let us not assume it is beyond 
them. In view of the cavalier ease 
with which most kids immerse them- 
selves in such technology compared 
to their elders, this would be pre- 
sumption indeed! My own pupils 
found no difficulty and much motiva- 
tion in using some of the Authoring 
Shells mentioned above, and I ven- 
ture to suggest that the average 3rd 
or 4th form classroom is likely to con- 
tain more competent programmers 
and certainly fewer technophobes 
than the average staffroom. 

Let us not assume, either, that in 
letting pupils create their own 
courseware we are in some way 
abrogating either our responsibilities 
or authority as teachers. It is a 
motivating, entertaining, and in 
many ways unique way of fostering 
learning in our pupils, and there are 
sound educational reasons _ for 
encouraging it. 

The thinking required, for example, 
to design a simulation is of a higher 
level again than that required to “do” 
it. Pupils must collect information, 
collate it, cull out the less imortant 
and keep the more important, estab- 
lish relationships, distinguish cause 
from effect, predict consequences, 
summarise situations, isolate possi- 
ble options, see situations from 


others’ points of view, and put the 


whole thing together in an imagina- 
tive but coherent way. 

It can be an intellectually demand- 
ing exercise, but it is one almost cer- 
tain to take place in a positive, co- 
operative classroom climate. Many 
teachers, of course, already promote 
such higher level synthesising, 
analysing, and evaluating skills: they 
do so in old familiar assignments such 
as written projects, poster displays, 
seminars, or essays. 

But why stop there? The pupil 
authored simulation, game, or quiz, 
the interactive project, could become 
to the computer-equipped classroom 
what the familiar poster and paper 
type of project is to the traditional 
classroom. a 
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to create anew PC family, their objective was 
not merely to design a new system, but a new 
design. Criterion one was power with total com- 
patibility: higher performance for industry 
standard software. Today’s and tomorrow’s. 

The results are four uniquely upgradeable 
Modular Systems Architecture” Wyse PCs 
that make up the most powerful PC family in 
the business. 

At the top, the new W YSEpc 386 has one of 
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computer. Our unique design achieves excep- 
tional memory speed as well as processing speed 
for zero wait state performance on multiple 
operating systems. Such as MS-DOS? OS/2"" 
and Xenix? For CAD/CAE, heavy duty spread- 
Sheets, or multi-user applications, it delivers 
power to satisfy the insatiable. 

And it’s only the beginning. Our 8 MHz 


Wyse" is a registered trademark of Wyse Technology. SystemWyse, W YSEpc 386, and 
Modular Systems Architecture are trademarks of Wyse Technology. Other trademarks/ 
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WYSEpc 386 driving our VGA color monitor. Actual screen image. 


AT compatible, 12.5 MHz professional desktop 
286, and 12.5 MHz zero wait state 286 provide 
more power for every level of user. 

Introducing SystemWyse” Our PCs form 
the core of a comprehensive system for creating 
solutions. They link effortlessly with our ter- 
minals, monitors, and expansion modules in 
solutions of exceptional quality and value. And 
SystemWyse is backed by the company that 
makes more terminals than anyone but IBM. 

SystemWyse. It’s a power structure you 
can build on. 


Distributed by: 
The Great Escape Company Ltd. Auckland (9) 395 965, 
Imagineering Auckland (9) 444 5088, 
MPA Auckland (9) 50 3045. 


If we weren’t better, we wouldn’t bother. 
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Stretching Domesday 


for education 


by Pip Forer 


|B paeeeineee? as a general concept, has caught many 
people’s imagination. Central to the Domesday concept 
is the idea of combining community-based surveys with 
official data to form a significantly large database. Sucha 
database is stored on optical disk, blends text, statistics 
and visual imagery, is accessed via a microcomputer inter- 
face and, it is argued, offers a valuable information source 
of first recourse to many sectors of the community, particu- 


larly education. 


In New Zealand growing support 
has emerged for a similar New Zea- 
land project, targeted for 1990. In 
September the topic featured signific- 
antly at the NZCES conference, with 
input from overseas visitors including 
Domesday’s deputy editor Mike Tib- 
betts. In October the steering com- 
mittee of parties interested in a New 
Zealand project undertook to pursue 
a full feasibility study, with a timeta- 
ble of completion set for autumn 
1988. These developments bring into 
focus the need to assess just what the 
next generation of such systems 
could offer. 

The review of the UK Domesday 
system in Bits & Bytes last April said 
Domesday was as exciting for what it 
left undone as for what it achieved. 
This leaves one asking just how a 
Kiwi disk could hope to improve on 
Domesday? How could the idea of 
Domesday be stretched? 


A selection from wish lists 


This article could stop here and let 
every reader’s imagination simply go 
to work. The result might well be 
hundreds of different ideas for 
improved systems, many of which 
turn out to be impractical, inapprop- 
riate or incompatible with each other. 
Nonetheless, some good ideas would 
be generated. Everyone wants some- 
thing special out of a New Zealand 
project, and there are already some 
great ideas for enhancing the Domes- 
day concept in a New Zealand situa- 
tion. 

On the visual side of things a Can- 
terbury University team is interested 
in making its unique slide collection 
of marine organisms available, at 
least in part. There are also several 


One obvious idea is to enrich the 
database by representing various cul- 
tural perspectives, and that goes far 
beyond just providing a choice of 
Maori or English spoken explanations 
on the Help demonstrations built into 
the system. A Department of Educa- 
tion think tank has _ pinpointed 


another option: the need for a focus 
on heritage: land, people and change, 
or a strong historical dimension that 
would allow one to walk through time 
as well as space. 

Genealogists, who have shown a 
strong interest in the UK system, 
want to augment this further in one 
direction, and those interested in his- 
toric places in another. A local high 
school teacher I know wants to 
include a database of personal infor- 
mation on a thousand contemporary 
New Zealanders that could be used 
as a resource for demonstrating sur- 
vey sampling, a 20th century exten- 
sion of the First Four Ships database. 
Others want detailed statistical infor- 
mation for depicting trends and cur- 
rent situations. 
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assembling data and verifying it. In 
the UK experience data required from 
community input was relatively sim- 
ple and free form. Because it was sim- 
ply a ‘people’s view’ the content did 
not require strict verification... only 
scanning for litigatable content. Its 
classification and cross-indexing was 
largely done by the groups them- 
selves. For instance, each local photo- 
graph submitted by a group was 
assigned four keywords by that 
group and any recall of the photo- 
graphs was by these keywords. In all, 
some 6,000 keywords were used. 

The problem is that the words used 
as significant by groups turn out not 
to be necessarily the best for general 
use. A typical example is a photo- 
graph with the keyword ‘castle’ 
which turns out to refer to a small 
black dot on a distant hill. To the cod- 
ers this is significant because they 
recognise a local landmark, but to 
someone browsing for information 
the (unreferenced) Friesian cows in 
the foreground may be far more sig- 
nificant than the scarcely discernible 
dot on the horizon. The more 
demanding the uses required of the 
database, the more it will be neces- 
sary to ensure more rigorous index- 
ing, but this may in turn require 
enormously greater professional 
resources. 

All of this is not to say that better 
results cannot be achieved in sub- 
sequent designs. it simply 
emphasises that if one is using vast 
amounts of information these issues 
will need careful consideration. 


Making many of one 


One exciting possibility, and one 
that deserves considerable attention 
for educational applications, is the 
concept of alternative gateways into 
the database. This seems to offer a 
way of turning a general database 
into a useful tool for different kinds of 
users. With large databases such as 
that of Domesday, the machine’s 
interface inevitably influences and 
limits the user’s idea of what the 
database contains. When different 
users want different things from the 
data this is clearly a rather limited 
strategy. 

In the original Domesday, all users 
come to the database in the same 
way, but there are different ways of 
moving around the database. On the 
community disk, for instance, a place 
or photograph can be found by map- 
walking using images of maps, or by 
using the FIND facility to type ina 
name which the computer will locate. 
On the National disk, FIND is joined 
by a Gallery metaphor anda Contents 
option where the user is slowly 
directed downwards through a 
branching tree structure to relevant 
data. 


With enhanced computing power it 
may prove very worthwhile to pro- 
vide a much greater choice and vari- 
ety of ways to approach the data, and 
therefore considerably enhance its 
practical worth. A simple example 
can be taken from Sandra Wills who 
co-ordinated Australia’s feasibility 
study. She suggests that on entering 
the system the user selects from a 
menu of ‘roles’, each of which may 
access the data ina different way and 
present it to the user differently. 

One such role, for instance, might 
be that of ‘explorer’, in which the user 
would be in the position of an early 
traveller. In this role only limited 
maps and historical information 
might be available to the user, and 
might be made available sequentially 
as the exploration took place. A sepa- 
rate role might be ‘historian’, where 
this and much else would be simul- 
taneously available. ‘Demographer'’ 
or ‘Development Trends’ might pro- 
vide different data again, with very 
different sets of tools. 


Any machine fit fo run a 
1990 system will offer 
greatly improved 
graphics for managing 
the computer overlay 
componenis of the sys- 
fem. 


Some data would be used by sev- 
eral roles, some be immediately 
accessible only from one or two. In 
this way ‘novice’, ‘browser’, ‘re- 
searcher’ and so on could enjoy 
appropriate environments, which 
with care could be guiding but not 
prescriptive. 


Enhanced tools 


Within these frameworks we might 
hope to see enhanced tools for brows- 
ing and information recovery. Steps 
which embody elements of these 
advances are already emerging. In 
the tradition of Dynabook and Hyper- 
text (text in which links can be 
directly made from one word to 
related concepts and references) we 
now have the Macintosh’s Hyper- 
Card based on an extensible filing 
card system. This permits flexible 
entry to and movement around a cer- 
tain kind of database. 

Undoubtedly it will set trends 
throughout the software industry 
once its capabilities are widely 
realised (although it is not, as I once 
heard claim, an alternative to Domes- 


day just yet). I also expect to see the 
equivalent to Hypermap appear. This 
will extend the map as a tool for 
recovering data and investigating 
phenomena, so that the map too will 
become a much more flexible means 
of presenting appropriate informa- 
tion to the user and providing an 
entry to the database. 

Stretching Domesday along these 
lines is made possible by, andin some 
cases demanded by, the enhanced 
computing power avaialble. It may 
not only make the database more 
effective for different kinds of user, 
but in doing so allow better use of the 
information to hand. 

These are all issues that interested 
groups are thinking about. The one 
conclusion is that great things are 
possible. A single project could not 
meet all of the needs of all possible 
users, but it could provide a core 
resource from which other needs 
could be met. It could also be tailored 
in such a way that met a much 
broader spectrum of needs than 
Domesday, but met them in a more 
customised fashion. 

Stretching Domesday offers crea- 
tive options and challenging oppor- 
tunities: the rewards could be very 
substantial. It would also offer a real 
achievement for 1990. In publicly ask- 
ing for suggestions for 1990, Michael 
Bassett has used the term: Our 
Nation, a Rediscoveryand has started 
his invitation with the comment, 
“Every now and then we as a nation 
need to stop and take stock of who we 
are, what we are and where we are 
going.” 

Does that sound like a recipe for 
something? 

For anyone interested further in a New 
Zealand project, the New Zealand Com- 
puters in Education Society is producing 
a Domesday NewZletter on behalf of the 
professional societies that convened the 
steering committee. If you would like to 
go on the mailing list for this, or have any 
input to make, then write to NZCES, c/o 
49a Good St., Rangiora. Acknowledge- 
ments are also due to the New Zealand 
Geographical Society which provides 
support for the initial investigations on 
which this article is partly based. & 
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One of the features of the new 32- 
bit micros is their ability to don vari- 
ous guises, particularly in terms of 
emulating other systems. This col- 
umn reviews two new releases for 
the Archimedes 310. 

Traditionally, if you ran a micro- 
computer you ran a single operating 
system, which you thought of as 
being the persona of the computer 
since it was that with which you were 
most in contact. With the unusual 
exception of running the UCSD P sys- 
tem on the Apple II, or perhaps CPM- 
86 or Xenix on a predominantly MS- 
DOS machine, the hardware deter- 
mined the operating system. 

The 32-bit systems show signs of 
changing this. Most offer their own 
proprietary operating systems, but 
many also offer alternative options. 
At the top end Unix as an option is 
popular with various manufacturers, 
albeit under variant names such as 
Xenix, Venix and AIX. More impor- 
tantly perhaps, for many uses most 
systems seek to provide routes to 
access MS-DOS capabilities. The 
strong argument for this is the facility 
to offer backward compatibility to a 
waning standard while not imprison- 
ing purchasers in outdated hardware. 
From Sun and Apollo workstations 
downward, the ability to run MS-DOS 
programs has become an important 
selling point. 

The Archimedes, as a new 
machine, can already call upon the 
BBC software base, but this is a base 
that is thin on business applications. 
It was therefore a strategic require- 
ment for Acorn to broaden this base 
at as early a date as possible by pro- 
viding MS-DOS emulation. 

Acorn already offered a form of this 
to existing BBC micro users through 
the 512 second processor, but this 
path required significant hardware 
additions. The question therefore 
arose whether to offer a similar facil- 
ity on the Archimedes as a ‘podule’, 
i.e. with extra hardware, or go for a 
cleaner and less costly solution by 


‘implementing the emulation entirely 


in software. 

In fact, Acorn has announced its 
intention of doing both. A hardware 
podule, offering a second processor 
chip and a disk drive, may come a lit- 
tle later on. The first thing to hit the 
streets is an MS-DOS/IBM-PC emula- 
tion that runs entirely in software. It 
does not offer an MS-DOS window 
within an Acorn environment; it 
takes over the whole machine. How- 
ever, it does open up PC applications 
to Archimedes users at reasonable 
cost. The emulation is priced at $400, 
although the model 310M, with the 
package bundled, costs just $240 
more than the standard 310 at $3,590. 
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The problems with software-based 
emulations are typically twofold. One 
is that they are slow. Emulating one 
machine in another is invariably inef- 
ficient, so some quite competent 
emulators (in that they will run most 
programs) are useless in practice 
because of speed. 

The other proglrm is that many pro- 
grams address hardware directly, 
that is not through interceptible MS- 
DOS calls. This is a heightened pro- 
blem in PCs because graphics are not 
an integral part of the system, and its 
memory is often not in the main mem- 
ory map. Any emulator has to try to 
find ways to emulate aspects of the 
hardware as well as the software. 
Frequently the simplest way of doing 
this is to have hardware add-on (such 
as SideCar on the Commodore or 
MacCharlie on the Macintosh). 


Questions 


Clearly, the more powerful the host 
processor the better its chances or 
being able to handle the complexities 
of emulation and doing so at accept- 
able speed. Acorn with the 
Archimedes ought to be able to pro- 
duce an effective software emulator. 
The questions are: How good? What 
kind of MS-DOS/IBM-PC programs 
will it run? What kind of speed can it 
manage? 

The answer came on a single 3.5- 
inch diskette. The emulator can be 
booted from this, and after loading 
requests an MS-DOS system diskette 
be inserted’ straight into’ the 
Archimedes drive. The one provided 
by Barsons was MS-DOS 3.21, a more 
recent release version than I could 
find among my immediate _ col- 
leagues’ PCs. However, the system 
coped quote happily with system 
disks of other releases and from other 
machines. 

The comparisons that I have been 
able to do to date have been only 
approximate, based on comparison 
with Data General and Zenith porta- 
bles. I should note that these tests 
used software immediatley to hand, 
which may be unrepresentative in 
one respect (the actual program mix) 
but is very representative in another 
(the way one usually comes at using 
MS-DOS emulation is having a set of 
specific programs that one wants to 
run). Also, because of the immutable 
law of air mail costs, I presume, I did 
not have any documentation. Some of 
the questions raised may have ex- 
planations within the manuals. 

Basically, the emulator handled all 
the items I threw at it with one excep- 
tion, a Fortran object file that is used 
to bring in data over on RS-232 port 


Chameleon computers 55:0: 


from a data logger. This problem 
might have been an emulator pro- 
blem, although from the neat close 
down it was probably because of the 
configuration built into the program, 
specifically the communication port it 
was addressed to, rather than a fail- 
ure on the emulator’s part. 


Certainly the emulator coped 
entirely satisfactorily with the 720kb 
diskettes, as it did with the other 
software to hand. It imported files 
from other MS-DOS disks quite hap- 
pily. The integrated package VP- 
Planner worked happily, including its 
graphics and use of colour. The Micro- 
soft Quick-Basic compiler loaded and 
compiled code quite happily and 
Lotus 1-2-3 came up and ran. 

The items trialled here lead one to 
think that most package programs 
would run quite happily, and these 
are probably the most significant 
body of programs users want to 
address. It would also prove to be 
simple to load data in from any MS- 
DOS disk, although there was no indi- 
cation yet of a data transfer program 
for moving that data across on to an 
ADFS disk. 


Perform comfortably 


In terms of speed, the version of the 
emulator that Ihad handled loads and 
saves at a similar speed to the DG-1 
and seemed to handle other tasks 
somewhat faster. Certainly the 
emulator can perform comfortably 
alongside the PC/XT range of sys- 
tems. This may be documented fur- 
ther when the final production ver- 
sion of the emulator arrives. 

At $400 the emulator looks to be 
good value as a way to get into the 
great majority of PC software. By 
using existing disk drives and 
hardware the system gives the ability 
to run 3.5-inch MS-DOS applications 
(on 780kb disks, not the 1.4 Mb dou- 
ble density standard) at minimal 
extra cost. At present it appears not 
to offer the full 640kb of RAM that 
most PCs offer, but that may reflect 
the settings on my Archimedes. How- 
ever, the emulator comes with a util- 
ity for splitting a hard disk between 
MS-DOS and Acorn file structures. It 
is also said that MS-DOS files will be 
supported from an Econet file server. 

Of course the caveat with any 
emulator is that it has to cope with 
the user’s own specific needs and ata 
low cost (the market for emulators 
that cost more than a PC clone is 
there, but is limited). 

The Archimedes scores on the cost 
angle. The user will have to assess for 
himself how well it run his own par- 
ticular pet program. At the moment, 


Machine Language 


Two’s compliment,C’s accrued 


These articles were written with 
Commodore 64 6502/6510. Other 
6502 machines (Apple, BBC, VIC 20 
etc) will run examples if corrections 
are made to addresses. The C64 calls 
ML with SYS, but other Basics may 
use CALL, USR etc. If you’d like a copy 
of an assembler (with instructions) 
for the 64/128, drop me a disk or tape 
with sample save and return postage. 

The topics of negative numbers 
and two’s complement were intro- 
duced in the last ML column. To suc- 
cessfully perform calculations involv- 
ing negatives, it’s important that you 
understand why two's complement is 
used. First, some examples of bit 
logic. Be aware that this is not how 
you would see these calculations, but 
how the processor would se them. 

Any computer, at its most funda- 
mental level, can perform only addi- 
tion, and the complicated functions 
you use in a Basic program are along, 
long way from the operating system. 
To this end, only binary addition 
needs to be explained. The rules for it 
couldn't be simpler: 0+0=0, 1+0=1, 
1+1=0 (and acarry). work right to left 
when adding these examples. 


eg 00111001=57 
+00001011=11 
01000100=68 

Axl | oh 


carries 11 11 
Note how the carries are brought 
down, axactly as they are in normal 
base-10 arithmetic. As mentioned 
last time, a negative number is distin- 
guished by having its bit 7 on. Unfor- 
tunately, adding a straight negative 
to a positive doesn’t give the desired 
result. With all two’s complement 
arithmetic, the final carry status is 
ignored. In the examples following, 
the proper carry (in the status regis- 
ter) is denoted as C. Other carries are 

internal to the CPU. 


eg 00111001 =57 
+10001011=-11 
11000100 = 196 (urk!) 
lawiets 12), 


carries 11 11 
Obviously a different method is 
needed for subtraction, and that is 


though, we can safely say that the 
emulator is out there, and looks solid 
enough to encourage that assess- 
ment. 


Terminal emulation 


On the same disk as the MS-DOS 
emulator came another utility, a ter- 
minal emulator from the University of 
Sussex. If your worry is communica- 
tions isolation rather than isolation 


by Joe Colquitt 


two’s complement. To get a number 
ready for subtraction, create a one’s 
complement and add one. The first 
step is accomplished by Exclusive- 
ORing with #$FF. Do not set 7 of the 
number first. When a number (N1) is 
Exclusive-ORed with a mask number, 
an ‘on’ bit in the mask inverts the cor- 
responding bit in N1. Thus by using 
EOR#$FF, all bits in N1 are inverted. 
If you only wanted to invert bit 0, 
you’d EOR with #$01, which effec- 
tively toggles the bit on and off. See 
example 2. Example 1 shows the 
effect of EOR masking in any situa- 
tion. 


00001011=11 
BORA 111 = 225 
11110100 one’s complement 
a ee ORO MOM OMe O RO Es 
11110101 two's complement 
Trying addition 2 again: 
00111001=57 
+11110101=2’scomp 11 
00101110 =46 (yay!) 
Be ae ih 
se ee | 1 


(C=1 ignored) 

Bit (or Boolean) logic like this is 
used extensively in ML, far more than 
in Basic. If you disassemble your 
ROMs, though, you'll see that many 
functions operate with bit logic to 
execute Basic commands. The other 
two operators, ORA and AND, have 
been seen in previous examples but 
not explained, so I'll do that here. 

When two numbers are ANDed 
together, only coinciding bits that are 
both 1 remain 1. eg 95 AND 37. 

O1TOT1 7 T 1=95 
AND 00100101 = 37 
00000101=5 

The only ‘on’ bits that 95 and 37 
have in common are bitO and bit2. 
AND is commonly used to turn 
selected bits off, or as a bit test for 
branching. See example 3. 

When two numbers are ORed 
together, the result is an amalgama- 
tion of both sets of bits, eg 95 OR 37 

01011111=95 
ORO0O0100101 = 37 
es Ua Fl) es Fs ee Bs 
Any ‘on’ bit in either number 


from a software base, you can relax. 
The utility offers to emulate a variety 
of terminal types, has an easy-to-set 
control screen and includes options 
for file transfer and similar opera- 
tions. So far I have had limited oppor- 
tunities to try it out, but my experi- 
ence to date suggests that it is 
another piece of foundation software 
firmly in place. More on this product 
too in due course. 


The first production version of the 


Archimedes ROMs is now available, 


remains on in the product. See exam- 
ple 4. 

Branch if Overflow Set (BVS) and 
Branch if Overflow Clear (BVC) are 
two branches not commonly used, 
but which have important roles in 
Boolean algebra. They are used to 
detect false carries or overflows in bit 
6. An overflow can occur in two situa- 
tions, and either will affect the out- 
come of the calculation. 

First, a carry generated in bit 6 will 
flow through into bit 7, thus changing 
the sign. Second, if bit 7 generates a 
carry, this also indicates that the sign 
has changed. Two examples, both 
horribly wrong, remind us that 8-bit 
signed maths is limited to —128 to 
i127. 

10000000= 64 
+01000001=65 
10000001 =—127 


/ 
carry i correct =129 
11000000=-64 
+10111111=>-65 
01111111=-+127 (C=1) 


correct = —129 

Both additions have produced 
results that were over-sized (too big 
for their bits). Provision must be 
made, therefore, to trap carry errors. 
In both examples, V is set, indicating 
an overflow problem. The machine 
automatically sets this flag, so all you 
have to do is test it. 

When —129 is considered as a two- 
byte number, the result can be seen 
to be true, as —129 = 11111111 
01111111. The code of example 5 con- 
verts a number to its two’s comple- 
ment. Entering LDA#$81 at 0000 and 
LDA#$00 at 0009 will result in $F8/F9 
holding FF7F. Can you deduce the 
procedure for adjusting a calculation 
so that the true answer is derived? 

Note: after you’ve run example 6 
from within a monitor, you should see 
that bit 6 of SR has been turned on. Bit 
5 of the SR is always on (SR is #20 
when clear), soI get SR = #71. #40 of 
that comes from V, #20 from bit 5, 
#10 from the BRK and #01 from the 
carry. AC should be showing #7E. 


and will be supplied to existing pur- 
chasers. Apart from correcting some 
glitches and implementing a few 
minor features, the ROMs are also 
said to include enhanced code that 
speeds timings on the PCW bench- 
marks by between 5 per cent and 80 
per cent (with most improvements 
being over 20 per cent, the Drhystone 
benchmark by over 15 per cent). How- 
ever you judge benchmarks, the 
speed has gone up. ig 
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Examole iy maskina COAS LDAFOA2C 
5 a ere COOS LDY#EA?7 
iQ (ERENT Geli 2 bE PERERA 49 1 ae ved 2 THEN dS CO@7 LSR 
12 FORT=0TOS 2: READD:s FORE49152+1,D: NEXT CO@S DEY 
LS Ags" rt CQ@Ga9 BNESCaa?7 
2Q INFUT" NUMBER “SN POREE SS ING CO@R CLC 
2a FPORKES28,Ni:sFORES29,N1i CQMBCl ADCHEZA 
aQ FPRINTA#, «SYS491 52: FRINTs FRINT CQOBE JISREFFDS 
ow INFUTVEOR MASE "3s MA COl1 ASLE@A3C 
4Q POKES826,MA:FOKES3@,MA C@i4 INX 
45 FRINTA#; »:SYS49 SPRINTS PRINT COHis CrX##08 
Se eR he ee ‘ C@17 BNESC@@2 pay RR tig 
go PRINT"RESULT oY be GVEA 7a COL9 RTS QMO LDAFaddreass gget number 

PRINT: PRINT ‘ones complement ' AGQAS ANDHELA ,if bitSel then branch 
6MFR TNE 2 oS oC OMe LDA: ;get Ni MBAS BNE. wan H 

PRINTS PRINT EQR#@S3E s;EOR with MASE 
4&5 RUN STA#OISC ystore it for printing QQ0@ LDAtaddress ygqek mumber 
100 DATAI62,0,172,60,3,160,7,74,126, 208 STASOS3F yand for next routine AAG. ANDES sif bitS=@ then branch 

jy ete DOs tos oe Ls eI gl +t, OW JMFECOO! sprint (exit via C19) MOMS BEECH. we ‘i 
110 DATAS, 232,224,8,208,22335,96,172,61 complement ’ H2Q=O81AAGO02 
120 DATAS,77,62,3,141,60,3,141,635,2,76, Peale Les 

pte ety Mio SO eer OS galt 141, CQ24Q LDAFMSSF yqet ones complement AAO LDAFaddregss gqek number 
120 DATA6Q,32,76,8,192 CBW2D ADCHEAL ymake twos complement QA AN DASED FF + DUM Daidone 

GOS STtAtGcsl Por prrt sme QV@Ss STAtaddress yre-stare 

COVA LOX##OQ scount for 8 bits COzS IMF ECOA HOF! LI@LId ad 
nate that HDF is the complement of #22 


get bit 7 
Shit bye ies EG 
bit @ position Ci@A LDAKFOR sinitially, bit @=@ 


“ 
; 
Cl@2 STALFS 4 
. 
it 


Sample <r -kurning a bist an/otft 


i 
= 
o 


C14 LDAEE S ygetk number 
just in case CilBS EORHER 1 rtmverct bit @ 
convert to ASCII C1lG8 STAFFS r;store it in mem and alse 
Daieice icy ares AB or 1) Cl@A STAFDOLA gin border colour reg 
move Ni bités to bit? Ci@D JMFPECI@4 yrepeat, repeat, repe@eat.. 
fects teh 


xample 3; bit test 


H 


loop 


“se (2 ‘oe RO ce BE et BE ss SE aE SE SE 


ii 


Example 4, turn bit an 


QA get noumber 
aa ed 


ce Sar WuSt Yo at Om 
QQOS STA#Faddress sre-store 


Example Ss 2° complement of IB? (OBE1) 


BAGG CLC 
AMM1 LDAP L 3 A. 
QAR EOREEF sores 
AAAS ADCHEOL gtwo'’s camplement 
QO? STAFFS 4 

QO? LDA ys 
QQAA EORHSEEF  y 
AAC ADCHEAA yadd any carry 
QABE STAKES 


Cage ye tor addi Lori 


high byte 


result; FO#Liiiillid F=@ililiiil 


ee 
es Example 6: getting overflow flag (V) 


QAI LDAHECR 


MQA4 BAKE 


iad OF Sine AE ORY Re Se 
a} Fal Fac ee AU 9 ee ee 


The FSD-2 


Excelerator + Plus 


@ 100% compatible for the 64 or 
64C 

M@ Faster, quieter, more reliable 
than the 1541 or 1541C 

@ Breakthrough direct drive 
technology 

@ Full warranty 

@ Half height drive, smaller and 
slimmer than the 1541 

M@ Separate power supply, drive 
remains cool 

M@ External dipswitch to Device 9 
for twin drive use 


Drive the Best! 


ONLY 
$429 


CREDIT CARD DETAILS 
OR PAYMENT TO: 
__ THE NEW ZEALAND _ 
OMPUTER 
GAMES CLUB 


PO BOX 18 PHONE (054) 82-949 
34 VANGUARD ST NELSON. 


Profcom Systems Ltd _ 
P.O. Box 48-083 Auckland. 7. 
Telephone: (09) 668-471 Fax: (09) 668-861 
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A database comparison 


Until recently, the only serious con- 
tender in the Macintosh database 
world was Omnis 3+ from Blyth 
Software, not because it was neces- 
sarily good, but because there really 
was little alternative. The situation 
has now changed with the release of 
4th Dimension from Acius and dBase 
Mac from Ashton Tate. This article 
presents a comparison between 
these databases based on speed and 
ease of use. 

To gauge the relative speeds of the 
databases, anumber of simple bench- 
marks were formulated and the three 
systems put through their paces ona 
Macintosh SE with a 20Mb internal 
hard disk. A small text file consisting 
of 1000 records containing an integer 
and a 20-character string was created 
using Microsoft Excel, and then 
imported into each of the database 
systems to be used as the test file. 
The databases were instructed to 
index the integer field. 

Times were then measured for the 
import time from the Excel text file; a 
sort using the indexed field; a sort 
using the non-indexed text field; an 
empty loop using the database’s pro- 
gramming language; scrolling speed 
through a columnar list of records; 
and an indexed and non-indexed 
search. The speeds are shown in the 
graph relative to 4th Dimension, the 
intermediate performer in speed. The 
zero ratings for scrolling in Omnis are 
due to the fact that it does not allow 
scrolling through a columnar list of 
records — only an on-screen page-by- 
page preview of reports. 

These benchmarks are, in fact, 
rather generous to dBase Mac. Its 
release was delayed considerably 
while Ashton-Tate tried to improve 
its speed, but after a short time using 
it it is apparent that they failed dis- 
mally. The dBase Mac front end has 
unacceptably slow response times 
that would drive anyone but the 
slowest typist mad while entering 
data. 

The benchmarks for Omnis are cer- 
tainly impressive in comparison, but 
that is all that is impressive about it. 
A major difference between Omnis 
and the newcomers is the use of 
graphics. Omnis has arguably the 
most dismal screen display of any 
major Macintosh program, restricted 
entirely to the 12 point Monaco font, 
while 4th Dimension and dBase Mac 
both incorporate a MacDraw-like 
environment for designing screen 
layouts. They also allow full use of 
radio buttons and check boxes, with 
dBase Mac offering pop-up menus as 
well. 


by R.M. Daniell 


All three database systems are cap- 
able of being used by power users in 
that they allow file structures to be 
set up, data entered, searched and 
sorted, and reports generated with- 
out doing any significant amount of 
programming. In this respect, 4th 

_Dimension and dBase Mac incorpo- 
rate a nice innovation over Omnis in 
that the file structures are con- 
structed graphically on screen with 
links represented as arrows between 
fields. They also allow subfiles —a file 
existing as a field in a record. 

Of course, the real power of these 
systems is best realised by making 
full use of the database’s program- 
ming language. It is here that Omnis 
really falls down. Its language is a 
programmer’s nightmare. Whereas 
both 4D and dBase Mac offer pro- 
gramming systems with a rich variety 
of commands and functions, flexible 
use of variables, and easy control over 
data entry, Omnis supplies very few 

commands and functions, and limits 

_general-purpose numeric variables to 

60 and string variables to 5, with the 
'less-than-meaningful names of #1- 
#60 and #S1-#S5 respectively. 
Most Omnis programming revolves 
around a data structure called The 

_Array which provides the only means 

of displaying an interactive list of 

'records on screen — the maintenance 

of which must be carried out entirely 
by the programmer. The Array 
extends the number of variables 
available to fill the available memory, 
but they are attached in groups of 


Speed Index 
14 


ier 


Macintosh 


records in the current file and use the 
same names over and over again. 

Blyth claims the Omnis program- 
ming system is easier for non-pro- 
grammers — a claim which could 
hardly be further from the truth. The 
programming languages of 4th 
Dimension and dBase Mac, on the 
other hand, would make a Basic, Pas- 
cal or Cobol programmer feel right at 
home, without making things difficult 
for a neophyte. 

If it weren’t for its lack of speed, 
dBase Mac would probably be a win- 
ner, but with a new version of 4th 
Dimension in the pipeline which is 
reported to be six times faster, the 
speed gap between these two is set 
to widen even further. Omnis, of 
course, is currently the fastest of the 
bunch — and Omnis Express, the new 
version, should be even faster — but 
its speed springs mainly from its lack 
of power and flexibility. 

Although 4th Dimension strikes 
me, a programmer, as the best choice, 
there is one last important considera- 
tion, and that is price. dBase Mac and 
Omnis are similarly priced at $904 
and $895 respectively, with the 
Omnis runtime module at $295. (The 
runtime module can be used by the 
end user as a more economical way to 
use a custom database.) 4th Dimen- 
sion is rather more expensive at 
$1635 for the full development ver- 
sion with its runtime module yet to be 
released in New Zealand _ but 
expected to be around $250. (These 


_ prices are exclusive of GST.) ® 


Benchmark Results 


The "Speed Index" is the speed of each program relative to 4th Dimension (which hence has a value of 


one). 
1 Indexed Sort 
2 Non-indexed sort 
3 Import 
4 Empty loop 
5 Scroll through 1000 records 1 by 1 


The graph shows that importing on Omnis is over twelve times as fast as in 4th Dimension. 


Scroll through 1000 records page by page 
Move to bottom of selection using scroll box 
Search by Index 

Search (non-indexed) 
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Thinking Twice — 


which way will PC market go? 


by Ian Miller 


he stock market crash late last year made many people sit 
alias and rethink their priorities. And nowhere is that 
rethink more marked than in the personal computer market. 


1988 will be the year when there’s a 
rationalisation within the PC market — 
and vendors and distributors are 
divided as to which technology will be 
the survivor in the fight for the con- 
sumer dollars. 

Technology has been moving ahead 
in increasingly faster and further leaps 
and bounds over the last 18 months. It 
appeared that no sooner had one 
technology emerged as a standard 
than it was replaced by another. 

In the PC market two clear leaders 
have emerged, based on chip technol- 
ogy from two major suppliers, Intel and 
Motorola. IBM clones and lookalikes 
have allied themselves with Intel, first 
with the 8088 chip which spawned 
the XT range of microcomputers. 

But the introduction of the 80286 
chip with increased processing power 
is starting to be reflected in sales, as 
software designed specifically to 
address the increased power of the 
80286 becomes commercially avail- 
able. More recently Intel released yet 
another chip — this time the even more 
powerful 80386. 

On the other hand thousands of PC 
users discovered all the bells and whis- 
tles they wanted in the Apple range of 
PCs, based on the Motorola 68000. 

Apple International has undergone 
massive corporate restructuring at its 
headquarters in the past 18 months. 
The company appears to have 
emerged from the smoke _ bigger, 
brighter and faster than ever. 

But the engine used to power the 
boxes is only part of the answer. 
Operating systems which drive the 
products are the key to getting the 
most out of a computer, and by far the 
biggest supplier of operating systems 
is Microsoft. 


Which way NZ? 


So, just who is going to be the mar- 
ket leader among New Zealand PC dis- 
tributors? 

The Intel 8088 chip is the basis for 
the popular IBM clones of recent times. 
Introduced four or five years ago, IBM’s 
8088-based PCs sparked off a rash of 
competitors, as manufacturers seized 
the chip technology and raced a host of 
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lookalikes into production. 

8088-based machines accounted for 
the majority of PC sales in New Zea- 
land during the past year, and accord- 
ing to Pacific Computer’s managing 
director Peter Parsonage, many people 
are likely to stay with this technology 
in the immediate future. 

“I think the XT, 8088 technology is 
mature enough now to be reliable 
enough for most people. Software 
products are freely available, and 
most importantly software vendors 
are familiar with the options and can 
help users get the most out of their 
purchase,” he points out. 

south Auckland-based Pacific 
Computers imports the Mitac range 
of PCs, which use a comprehensive 
motherboard layout combining many 
of the features which are considered 
“add-ons” by other manufacturers. 


In the coming year Parsonage 
expects steady growth for his 8088 
based products and feels it would be 
inappropriate to shift his marketing 
on to newer products until they have 
had time to mature. 

“In the main, our clients don’t want 
to know the ins and out of a com- 
puter,” he says. “Microsoft’s MS-DOS 
is mature enough now to support a 
wide range of applications software. 
Although other standards for more 
powerful products are emerging, I 
think it will be another 12 months 
before they are mature enough to 
demand serious consideration. 

“And then you have to wait until 
software houses can upgrade their 
existing MS-DOS products to take 
advantage of the operating system.” 


286 and OS/2 


Meanwhile, in Auckland’s Upper 
Queen Street, Computer Imports gen- 
eral manager Phil Ellis considers the 


Peter Parsonage, managing director, Pacific Computers. 


8088 has run its course. 

His emphasis this year is on pro- 
moting the more powerful technology 
embodied in Intel’s 80286 chip, 
coupled with the newly-emerging 
OS/2 operating system from Micro- 
soft. Ellis says Computer Imports has 
based its lightning rise in the per- 
sonal computer market here on a sim- 
ple formula. 

“We sell computers as someone 
else would sell cars,” he says. “The 
OS/2 operating in the 80286 environ- 
ment means for the first time users 
will be able to address more than 
640kb of RAM. That’s an important 
consideration for our corporate 
clients and someone who wants to 
extract more performance out of a 
computer. OS/2 means users can run 
bigger spreadsheets, with on-board 
graphics and background processes, 
like schedules and communications.” 

He believes that although the 8088 
technology was sufficient to acceler- 
ate consumer interest in personal 
computing there is now a better and 
more powerful alternative; many 
people will be looking closely at the 
80286-based AT range of IBM com- 
patible products and the older 
technology will suffer. 

“T’d recommend anyone thinking 
about upgrading from 8088 to get in 
quick. By the middle of the year, 
when OS/2 is fully on-stream, I don't 
think there’s going to be a very good 
market for second-hand XT-type 
computers at all.” 

Computer Imports is confident that 
it will increase its share of the PC mar- 
ket this year, with sales coming 
mainly from the corporate field. 


Meanwhile, in the Ponsonby offices 
of Apple Computers, CED head Mal 
Thompson is quietly confident his 
product is going to slay the Intel- 
based marketplace. Since its restruc- 
turing Apple has focused its attention 
on making its products as_ user- 
friendly as possible, and Thompson 
says this is the main reason for pre- 
dicting increased sales during 1988. 

“While the other vendors try to con- 
vince people their products are ‘ma- 
ture’ enough for serious considera- 
tion, they have a long way to go 
before they can match the friendli- 
ness of a Mac,” he says. 


Apple has based its product on the 
power of the Motorola 68000 chip 
technology and Thompson says 
release of the 68020 has given it an 
enviable edge over the competition. 

But for many people price is still a 
major purchasing consideration and 
Apple products are expensive, while 
prices of IBM compatibles have been 
falling dramatically recently. 

While a new Apple Mac II will set 
you back more than $10,000, Phil Ellis 
predicts the price of an AT60 will be 
under $4,000 by mid year. 

He says this will give his product a 
leading edge over Apple, especially in 
the newly-restructured government 
corporations. 


Corporate accountability 


“For many small vendors, restruc- 
turing has opened the door to local 
purchasing by government depart- 
ments. In the past many found it dif- 
ficult to deal with a large faceless 


organisation. Now, each corporation 
is independent, and responsible for 
its own purchasing. They’ve got to 
think about getting value for money.” 

Mal Thompson, on the other hand, 
believes many corporate purchasers 
will stick with Apple because of the 
product, rather than economise just 
for the sake of the dollars. 

“We offer a mature product with 
proven reliability. Networking is the 
growth industry. We've already 
installed a network of 60 Macs in one 
corporate site. Ithink we are going to 
become a real force in the mini-mar- 
ket... going head-to-head with estab- 
lished suppliers of office automa- 
tion.” 

Office automation is also a poten- 
tial growth area of the compatible 
products, according to Ellis who says 
many of Computer Imports’ corporate 
clients are installing new slim-line 
PCs running terminal emulation. 

“Communications will be a growth 
area for 1988. Not the ability to talk 
with the rest of the world per se, but 
exchanging messages within the 
office and drawing on a common 
database for information.” 

But all three contenders agree the 
personal computer market is becom- 
ing a harder workplace. Many people 
who require a computer have dab- 
bled in the technology at one level or 
another over the past several years. 
Most have experienced frustrations 
in getting everything they wanted 
out of the equipment. 

It’s likely that this year, more than 
any other, users will not be happy to 
have less-than-satisfactory products 
palmed off on them. 


CHRISTMAS COMPUTER 
TRIVIA QUIZ ANSWERS 


1. The Medical Interviewing Com- 
puter, developed by the National 
Physical Laboratory in the UK, 
through the 1970s. Patients 
responded to prepared questions 
with::.“yes”; «tno srand vdon't 
know”, and in some cases it eli- 
cited truer responses than real 
doctors. 

2. $US10.09 million, to Ed de Castro, 
of Data General. 

3. Steve Peacocke, for his program 
The Trader Series, by The Com- 
puter Suite. 

4. 1 August 1975. 

5. July:1978. 

G6LiIn-197B6: 

7. Steam! 

8. Popular Electronics Jan 1975. 

9. Kemeny and Kurth. 

10. Spring 1977! 

11. Intergalactic Digital Research. 

12. Adam Osborne. 

13. Early 1976. 


4. Toshiba T3444, back in 1976-7. 

i Electric Pencil, first available in 
Dec 1976. 

16. Removal of copy protection. 

17. Debbie Fuhrman and George 
Stickles. 

18. It had to be required! 

19. APL. 

20. The Waitomo News. A Macin- 
tosh/PageMaker/LaserWriter 
setup was used. 

21. Backplane. 

22. In primitive early computers 
using thousands of heat-and- 
light-emitting vacuum-tubes, 
moths and insects would fly into 
their innards, and cause short cir- 
cuits. “Debugging” involved use 
of a long stick to remove them! 

23. 12,500 people. 

24. COMmon Algorithmic Language, 
and it was developed in Denmark 
in 1973, by Benedict Leefstedt 
and Borge Christensen. 


25. Data General. 

26. Dennis Ritchie 
Thompson. 

27. DEC, at $US7.60 billion, is just 
ahead of Unisys, at $US6.91 bill- 
ion. The positions are reversed in 
the NZ market! (Auckland Star 
28/10/87). 

28. The BT or British Telecom plug 
and socket. 

29. AMPS. 

30. IBM, at the IBM Zurich Research 
Laboratory (Auckland Star28/10/ 
87). 

OA 2 3E26: 

32. An ICL PERO on the racing ten- 
der, and an ICL Quattro, shore- 
based. 

33. Computerland. 

34. P.O. Box 12249, Wellington. 

35. Traf-O-Data. 

36. “OH SHIT” (This is a computer 
trivia quiz!) 

37. Spring 1977 (April). 
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and Ken 


Beehe:< 


South 
Korean 
Eternity 


by Roger G. Hicks 


South Korea has been in the news 
recently. Few people can have been 
unaware of the general election that 
was held there and TV has been full of 
the turbulent scenes in the streets. 
Seoul, the capital of South Korea, is 
also becoming well known among 
sports fans as the location for the 
1988 Olympic Games. 

There’s one news item about South 
Korea that did not get the computer 
press coverage that it perhaps 
deserved. I’m talking about the deci- 
sion made by the South Korean gov- 
ernment that all its administrative 
functions will be automated and 
based on Unix. 

A five-year, $US11m deal has been 
signed that gives Data Communica- 
tions Corp (DACOM) the job of imple- 
menting this significant Unix-based 
system. The work is being underta- 
ken as part of the National Admini- 
stration Information System Project. 


DACOM will use Tolerant Systems 


Inc's Eternity range of Unix-based 
computers, initially imported from 
the US. However, some time this year 
DACOM!'s parent company will start 
manufacturing components for the 
Eternity machines and will also 
license Tolerant’s TX operating sys- 
tem. By the end of this year seven 
administrative sub-systems should 
be operational, with five others com- 
ing on-line during the following two 
years. By 2000, 43 administrative sys- 
tems are planned to be live. 

Providing the technology transfer 
is approved by the Korean Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry, the first 
phase will be using approximately 90 
Eternity machines. These and their 
associated peripherals are being 
installed at various computer centres 
in five Korean cities and are being 
linked by a wide-area network. 

As far as I know, Tolerant Systems 
with its Eternity range is not rep- 
resented inthis country. That’sa pity, 
as here’s an ideal opportunity for 
some good press going begging. 

Many people have highlighted the 
move of various governments to Unix 
over the last few years. It’s good 
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news to see a government plan so 
positively to go with Unix. Well done, 
SK... who’s next? 


Directory permission codes 


In a previous issue I discussed the 
role of the permission codes,which 
allow Unix to decide what access it 
will let you have to any particular file. 
The access rules for directories are 
very similar to those used for files, but 
before discussing them let’s review 
the way file accessing is handled. 

There are three permissions for 
each of three classes of user. The per- 
mission codes are ‘r’ for read permis- 
sion, ‘w’ for write and ‘x’ for execute 
permission. These three codes are 
applied separately to the three 
classes of user that may need to 
access the file: the file’s owner, some- 
one in the same group as the owner 
and everyone else. 

The file access codes that look like 
‘-rwxrw-r--’ for example will allow 
the file’s owner to read, execute or 
overwrite the file, a member of the 
owner’s group to read or overwrite it 
and for everyone else to only read it. 

Unix is consistent. So how are 
directory permissions handled in a 
way that is consistent with file acces- 
sing? A directory is a file containing a 
list of file names together with some 
system information on where to find 
the file (called the file’s inode). 

Given the fact that a directory is a 
file, two of the file access permissions 
become obvious. To look at the con- 
tents of a directory you need to read 
the file, which is controlled by the ‘r’ 
permission. In order to create an 
entry in the directory, or to modify or 
remove an existing entry, you need to 
be able to overwrite part of the direc- 
tory, which requires ‘w’, the permis- 
sion code. 

So far, so good. But what about the 
execute permission code? You can't 
execute a directory, can you? 

Before answering that, let's 
remember that a directory is a file 


that contains file names and any of 
those files may themselves be direc- 
tories. Read permission allows some- 
one to read the entries in your direc- 
tory and, if an entry is itself a direc- 
tory, to then ‘step through’ into the 
next directory. This use of a directory 
path to go from one directory to 
another is acommonly-used aspect in 
the use of the Unix directory struc- 
ture. 

However, in allowing others to step 
through your directory, you may not 
want them to be able to look at the 
names of all your files and directories. 
File and directory names can often be 
a good guide as what (confidential) 
information is held in them. 

That’s where the execute permis- 
sion code comes in. If the ‘x’ code is 
set on a directory it allows you to step 
through that directory on your way to 
a file, but it doesn’t allow you to list 
the contents of it. In other words you 
must know the name of the file name 
entry you're looking for; you can’t go 
roaming about the system looking for 
interesting directories and _ file 
names. 

Unix directory access permissions 
are clean, simple and consistent; 
easy, eh? 


Move over, Amdahl? 


I'd be the last person to publish 
gossip, but I did hear a good one the 
other day. It concerns National 
Advance Systems, or NAS, well 
known for its efforts in the traditional 
IBM plug-compatible mainframe 
arena. 

I hear that NAS has signed an 
agreement with Sun Microsystems, 
the US-based company known for its 
Unix workstations and network 
software. Sun’s Unix-based operating 
system is ccalled SunOS, and the 
agreement is to the effect that SunOS 
will be developed to operate on NAS'’s 
IBM compatibles. 

The agreement will have two 
effects. Firstly, Sun Microsystem cus- 
tomers will have a major upgrade 
path onto NAS machines without los- 
ing any of the extra Sun goodies. Sec- 
ondly, NAS will now be able to offer 
Unix on its mainframes. 

NAS should be congratulated on 
joining the party, albeit at this late 
hour, and becoming a Unix vendor. 
Maybe we'll see that at the Unix con- 
ference in June. 

A final word on this should be left to 
a spokesman from Amdahl, which 
has had considerable success with 
Unix on its IBM compatible main- 
frames. When asked to comment on 
NAS’s move, the Amdahl spokesman 
remarked that Amdahl’s success in 
the Unix market “could well be a 
major incentive” for NAS’s move. 
Maybe NAS in New Zealand would 
like to comment? e 


Of RAMdisks and 


dynamic data structures 


by Mark Lim 


Let’s play a game of make-believe: 
you are a program running on your 
Apple and I am a file on one of your 
disks. What would I look like to you? 

Give up? Thought not, but I’ll carry 
on anyway. 

As you probably already know, 
every memory cell or location in your 
Apple has in theory a unique number 
or address. Such is not the case with 
your disks. When you format them, 
they are divided into tracks and sec- 
tors — 35 tracks to the 5.25-inch disk, 
16 256-byte sectors to the track. This 
means that to a program a file ap- 
pears to be a sequence or stream of 
bytes. 

Now those of you with long 
memories might very well be asking 
yourselves why I said, in the last arti- 
cle of this series, that files were 
dynamic data_ structures. The 
dynamic part’s clear enough: files 
don't stay the same size all the time, 
but grow and shrink to accommodate 
the data stored in them. But how can 
a stream be structured? 

It has to do with our operating sys- 
tems, those programs with names 
like DOS 3.3, ProDOS, UCSD Pascal 
and CP/M which manage our com- 
puters behind the scenes. All operat- 
ing systems break that stream of 
bytes down into some more manage- 
able unit. DOS 3.3 works with the 256- 
byte sector, ProDOS with the 512- 
byte block. When a program issues a 
request to, for instance, read some 
data from disk, the operating system 
under which it runs loads one of these 
units into memory and, using a file 
position pointer which it sets up and 
maintains, feeds the requested data 
to our program. In this way it is possi- 
ble, at least under ProDOS, to access 
any byte in your files in any order you 
like. 

Here’s what to do. Given that we 
have a file called FILE on a disk called 
DISK, and that we’re really in the mid- 
dle of a running Basic program, a line 
such as: 

100 PRINT CHR$ (4); “OPEN/DISK/ 

FILE” 
opens or prepares FILE for reading or 
writing. We decide which with lines 
such as: 

110 PRINT CHR$ (4); “READ/DISK/ 

FILE” 

Or 
110 PRINT CHR$ (4); “WRITE/DISK/ 

FILE”. 

If our Apple had executed the latter 
line 110, then subsequent and ordi- 
nary PRINT statements would have 


written ASCII text to FILE. If, how- 
ever, we'd decided to READ FILE, 
then we’d use INPUT or GET state- 
ments instead. In either case, we 
could have specified where in FILE 
we wanted to read from or write to 
with the F# and B# options, where # 
is some number. 

FILE, in case you hadn't already 
guessed, is what is known as a se- 
quential-access text file, something 
which a word processor might have 
produced. As such, a program can 
reasonably expect to find carriage re- 
turn or ASCII 13 characters in it, and 
this is what the F# option is all about. 

A line such as: 

110 PRINT CHR¢$ (4); “READ/DISK/ 

FILE, F12” 
instructs DOS 3.3 or ProDOS to skip 12 
Carriage returns and begin reading 
from wherever it ends up. One like: 
110 PRINT CHR$ (4); “WRITE/DISK/ 

FILE,B16” 
causes ProDOS (but not DOS 3.3) to 
skip 16 bytes and begin writing from 
the 17th byte on. Fancier things still 
can be done by combining both op- 
tions in one line. 

One thing you should note about 
using text files to store numeric ar- 
rays, though: even a line such as 
PRINT X, where X holds 255, causes 
not one byte of value 255 but three 
bytes of values 50, 53 and 53 (‘2’, ‘5’, 
‘5') to be written to disk; i.e. you’lluse 
up a lot of space doing it. (By the way, 
this last was for ProDOS. DOS 3.3 
writes negative ASCII to its text files, 
so that 50 becomes 50 + 128 = 178 
and 53, 181.) 

But of course arrays, even dynamic 
ones, are not the only kind of RAM- 
disk-based data structure you could 
or should want to use. Going beyond 
them, however, requires another kind 
of file: the random-access file. Which 
means that it’s terminology time 
again. 

We've all seen those packs of index 
cards for sale at our local stationers 
and a few of us probably even use 
them. A boxful of such cards is like 
one of our disk files. Each card, ina 
computing context, is known as a re- 
cord, and each piece of information on 
it a field — which, incidentally, is that 
the F in F# stands for. 

The thing about such a filing sys- 
tem, especially if it has alphabetical 
tabs in it and is sorted properly — not 
all are —is that one can find any record 
in it without having to go through all 
the ones before it. A card-index file, in 
other words, is a random-access file. 


And arandom-access disk file? You 
create one by first deciding in ad- 
vance just how many bytes you want 
each of its records to take up —they all 
have to be the same size of course. 
Your operating system then performs 
some black magic on your disk, and 
you're done. Then, should the fields 
of any particular record not use up all 
the space set aside for them, that re- 
cord is automatically padded with 0 
bytes to bring it up to size. 

But how do you perform all this 
wizardry from Applesoft Basic? Sim- 
ple, really. When you first OPEN your 
file, you do so with a line such as: 

200 PRINT CHR$ (4); “OPEN/DISK/ 

FILE2,L200”. 

This creates a random-access file 
called FILE2 on DISK whose records 
are all 200 bytes in length — see what 
I meant by black magic? The F# and 
B# options are still available, but 
added to them is an R# option which 
allows you to skip any number of re- 
cords you like. For example, 

210 PRINT CHR$ (4); “READ/DISK/ 

FILE2,R10,F11,B12” 
causes all reading to take place from 
the 13th byte of the 12th field of the 
11th record of FILE2 on. As before, 
you read with GET and INPUT state- 
ments and write with PRINT ones. 

And that just about does it. Eight- 
bit Apple IIs are not going away, and 
more and more of them are being fit- 
ted with memory-expansion cards. 
Both serious and casual programmers 
must decide if they want to swot up 
all the different bank-switching 
schemes used by these cards, or if 
they should take advantage of the 
built-in memory-management 
facilities of a RAMdisk program in- 
stead. 

I’ve already made my choice, and 
just to show that I'll put my bytes 
where my mouth is, I present next 
time — as a sort of epilogue to this 
series — a not-so-little but useful pro- 
gram called UNICOPY. 

Conversely, should the fields of a 
record use up all the space allotted to 
them and then some, it is split into 
two, the latter record being padded if 
necessary to bring it up to size. 

All this fuss about maintaining a 
constant record size is not just fuss, 
however. If all the records of your file 
were, say, 200 bytes in length, your 
operating system would be able to 
find the tenth record in it by simply 
multiplying 200 by ten and then going 
straight to the 200th byte of your file. 
And that truly is random access. 
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Rural Computing 


Computers 


and feed budgeting revisited 


Many farmers plan the use of pas- 
tures in their minds, based on years of 
experience, but increased efficiency 
in the use of pasture will be necessary 
to maintain or increase profitability of 
farms in the future. The implementa- 
tion of a virtual “all grass” pasture 
management system, in order to 
maximise farm income, may be more 
relevant now than has ever been the 
case in the past. 

Here a computer is a useful man- 
agement aid. At the Australian and 
New Zealand Societies of Animal Pro- 
duction conference in 1982, Phil 
Brown, a dairy farmer from Whare- 
papa in the Waikato and one of the 
earliest farm computer users in New 
Zealand, stated that the computer 
had great potential as a farm manage- 
ment tool in making sound decisions 
in pasture management and herd 
management, especially when tailor- 
made programs become available. 

A small number of these programs 
are now available, and more efficient 
use of pasture and better feed alloca- 
tion should be the result of using 
them. Farmers often ask if it pays to 
use acomputer for feed planning, and 
many are doubtful about the value of 
feed budgeting. 

It is true that computers cannot do 
any more than you can given time, 
patience, paper and pencils. It is also 
true that many consultants and farm- 
ers recognise a feed deficit or feed 
surplus visually, and sceptics may 
say that without computers we 
would have done this anyway. 


THE NZ COMPUTER 
GAMES CLUB 


Is for sale as a going concern. 


The NZ Computer Games Club was estab- 
lished 5'% years ago, the pioneer of 
software hire and mail order sales of home 
computer software in New Zealand, and is 
Currently the leading retailer in these fields. 

At present situated in Nelson in conjunction 
with a retail shop, with Commodore and 
other attractive dealerships. However the 
Mail Order Club, with an active member- 
ship in excess of 3000, could be sold sepa- 
rately, and could be operated from any 
main town or city with good airmail connec- 
tions. 


Balance Sheets plus monthly figures since 
April 1987 avaialble to genuine enquirers. 


Substantial vendor finance is available to 
approved purchaser. 


Enquiries to: 


Mr Dean Craw, Ph (054) 82-949, 
P.O. Box 18, 34 Vanguard Street, 
NELSON. 
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by Koos Baars 


But farming is now a business, and 
no business works with vague ideas. 

If farmers are to remain competi- 
tive, most managers will have to 
become very much more quantitative 
in their decision-making and more 
conscious of the value of information 
for problem solving and for exploiting 
opportunities. 

Figures give a real basis for deci- 
sions. On large and small properties it 
is now important to get data which 
not only recognises the need for 
action but which will also supply the 
background information necessary 
for making the decision. Analyses 
based on average, best and worst 
case scenarios are necessary, and itis 
hard to see how any extensive data 
manipulation can be done without 
computers. Any non-simplistic 
approach requires this management 
aid. 


Repeated monitoring 


A common problem in any planning 
of pasture management is the justifi- 
cation of three to four manhours per 
fortnight or even per week on regular 
recording of pastures and animals. 
However, the feed situation has to be 
monitored -—_ repeatedly! This 
monitoring takes a determined com- 
mitment. 

In my experience, without record- 
ings the inevitable result is that man- 
agement tends to drift to a day-to-day 
survival operation and _ attitude, 
rather than aiming at a medium or 
long term objective. It results in deci- 
sion-making based on either Acts of 
God (that is, on the weather) or over- 
and undergrazing and other manage- 
ment errors without recourse to 
actual data. On larger properties this 
can result in large production losses. 
For example, over the spring period 
when there is plenty of grass, pasture 
quality can be lost rapidly and animal 
production suffers. 

The main advantages of feed plan- 
ning are not only financial but also 
psychological as confidence is 
increased. Direct economic benefits 
of a computer are most obvious in 
being able to rapidly assess the feed 
situation over time, for example 
winter-early spring so that it can be 
decided if grazing additional stock 
(contract grazing, buying in autumn) 
is possible and still reach the desired 
production targets. 


Economic component 


It seems to me that to convince 
more farmers of the value of feed 
planning, there must be economic 
analyses incorporated in feed plan- 
ning packages. Effective grazing 
management needs planning and 


decisions based on all options, but 
the options must be considered for 
costs and returns, and further com- 
pared on time saved, and labour and 
effort involved. 

Very few, if any, programs have an 
economic bias yet. This economic 
component has to be from the per- 
spective of the particular circumstan- 
ces of the individual farmer. The 
software-computer-managerial skills 
combination leads to the recognition 
of a profitable investment and pro- 
duction opportunity. Alternatively it 
may result in the rejection of a poten- 
tially unprofitable opportunity! How- 
ever, in most cases without the infor- 
mation, the additional profits cannot 
be made. 

A computer will become an essen- 
tial tool in feed budgeting combined 
with monitoring of pastures and ani- 
mals and associated data capturing 
equipment. Regrettably, very few 
case studies have been reported 
where significant advantages 
accrued to producers from using a 
computer, and some years will pass 
before there are sufficient users who 
can show financial returns and effec- 
tive use from using the software 
packages which are available now. 
There is no doubt that detailed case 
studies will show that a computer for 
feed planning will raise production 
levels by up to 20 per cent, depending 
on the production level of the farm. 

In my opinion and experience, a 
computer system will pay very 
quickly for itself on most properties. 
However, I do recognise that many 
farmers will need education and 
training, and possibly the assistance 
of a consultant initially, but I maintain 
that the use of a computer for stock 
policies and management decisions is 
as important as its use in financial 
analyses and record keeping. 

Later in the year we will review 
available feed planning programs, 
data capturing equipment, the 
methodology, and visit a number of 
Waikato farmers who have experi- 
ence in this area. At the same time we 
will have a look at how these farmers 
use computers in their farming opera- 
tions for many other purposes. i 


DOS Corner 


Volatile disks 


This month we will take a look at 
ramdisks, sometimes called ram- 
drives, virtual disks, or even vdisks. 
Were you aware that it is easy for you 
to add another disk to your system 
without using a screwdriver or plug- 
ging anything in? All you need is 
some leftover RAM, a suitable ram- 
disk program, and the information on 
how to go about it. 

A ramdisk is a substitute “disk 
drive” for storing programs. It is 
neither a hard disk nor a floppy disk, 
but is created at boot up time by your 
CONFIG.SYS file which is resident on 
your boot disk. More on that later. 

Like any physical drive, a ramdisk is 
only accessed when you want to use 
it. To gain access to it you just need to 
log on to it, ie enter ‘D:’ (Iam assum- 
ing that you already have C: asa hard 
disk drive so that the ramdisk would 
then be drive D:). You can have more 
than one ramdisk of course, so long as 
you have sufficient RAM to accommo- 
date them, and they would then have 
consecutive drive designations 
beyond D. 


Using a ramdisk 


As it acts just like any physical 
drive, your ramdisk has a root direc- 
tory and as many subdirectories as 
you care to create or have room for. 
We will assume that you only need 
just the root directory and that you 
have logged into it, by entering ‘D:’. 
Of course you do need to copy pro- 
grams and files to the ramdisk before 
you can use them, ie, COPY C:\sub- 
din xxxxxXXxXxX.XxxX, Where l\subdir is 
where the files are usually kept and 
XXXXXXXX.XXX 1S a program name. 

Now when you type that program 
name it will load itself from ramdisk 
into ordinary RAM and run as usual. 
The difference is that the ramdisk 
access is very much faster as there 
are no mechanical parts to contend 
with. It will therefore load data and 
any program overlays quicker than 
before, but only if they are loaded into 
ramdisk D: first! 

So long as you set your PATH com- 
mand in your AUTOEXEC.BAT file to 
include D:\; then you can call any 
ramdisk .BAT, .COM, or .EXE pro- 
grams from any other drive or sub- 
directory that you are currently log- 
ged into. It would be best not to have 
the original files subdirectory in your 
PATH, otherwise it would load the 
Original program rather than the fas- 
ter copy, but if that is necessary then 
make sure you have D:\; appear in 
your PATH before the original sub- 
directory. 


by Selwyn Arrow 


You would be wise to create a BAT 
file to automate this file copying pro- 
cess. For instance, if your program is 
called XYZ, then create the following 
file called XYZ.BAT; 

ECHO OFF 

CLS 

CD\subdir (where subdir has the 

original files) 

COPY XY2Z.xex D'k (repeat 
for as many files as necessary) 

BD: 

XYZ 

After it has copied the necessary 
files it will change to the ramdisk, 
then call and run your program XYZ. 


Drawbacks 


Unfortunately we cannot get some- 
thing like our ramdisk for nothing. 
One drawback is that it eats into your 
available RAM. 

Therefore it is best to have at least 
512kb on preferably 640kb RAM, but 
this depends entirely on how much 
RAM each particular program uses. A 
word processor, for instance, may 
take up less than 100kb to run its pro- 
gram, but it might reserve that much 
again for storing your lengthy letters 
or articles, as well as another 100kb 
for a spelling checker and more for 
help files etc. Then again it may call 
up the spelling checker or help files in 
small chunks from disk as it requires 
them. This would make a great use 
for your ramdisk, to store the fre- 
quently called-up programs or files as 
they are then loaded as fast as possi- 
ble. 

If you are using an AT then it is pos- 
sible to have extended memory above 
the usual limit of ordinary PCs. This is 
ideal for ramdisks as it allows full use 
of low memory (up to 640kb) by pro- 
grams and their overlays etc, while 
allowing a 512kb or larger ramdisk. 

The other drawback is that ram- 
disks are not permanent like physical 
disks, and when the power goes off 
they evaporate along with all your 
hard work. Therefore if you are using 
a ramdisk to save your work you must 
save it to a hard or floppy disk regu- 
larly. Every 10 minutes or so is recom- 
mended. However, it is even better to 
always use a physical disk to store 
your work (your correspondence or 
that program you are working on), 
and keep the actual program and all 
its support files on the ramdisk as 
they are always available again from 
their original subdirectory if the 
worst happens. There is then no 
problem if the power fails or you 
forget to save to physical disk before 


turning your computer off. 

Don’t laugh, that has happened to 
quite a few ramdisk users! 

Unfortunately, some of the older 
programs such as Wordstar will not 
allow you to work across different 
directories, that is to operate from 
one (your ramdisk) while loading and 
saving from another. Perhaps we 
could investigate this another time? 


Setting up a ramdisk 


Keeping the above in mind, how do 
we go about installing a ramdisk? 

First we need a program to create 
our ramdisk. Some versions of DOS, 
especially the latest ones, come com- 
plete with VDISK or something simi- 
lar. Of course there is the good old 
standby, Public Domain programs 
(see the last two months’ DOS Corner 
for details), with usually at least one 
such program available for download- 
ing from the MS/PC-DOS files area on 
some bulletin boards as well. 

As an example, VDISK is installed 
as a Device Driver by including the 
line DEVICE = VDISK.SYS in your 
CONFIG.SYS file. Always make it the 
last DEVICE line so that it becomes 
the last drive in your system, and 
then it will not mess up the drive let- 
ter assignments of any extra physical 
drives you install. 

You can specify the amount of 
memory to allocate to VDISK, the sec- 
tor size, and even the number of 
directory entries it can contain. These 
are included as optional switches on 
the same line. For instance, DEVICE 
= VDISK.SYS 180 512 64 would give 
you a 180kb ramdisk with 512 bytes- 
sectors and 64 directory entries. 

There are a few points to watch out 
for, such as not allowing enough 
memory to load your program, so at 
this stage it is best to carefully follow 
the documentation that comes with 
either your DOS manual or the pro- 
gram, as the details vary with each 
ramdisk. 

Do experiment with this useful low- 
cost extension to your computer. lam 
sure you will find it very worthwhile. 
By the way, ramdisks never need for- 
matting! 

Many of the topics mentioned 
above have been covered in earlier 
DOS Corners. These are usually avail- 
able from Bits & Bytes as back issues, 
or from your local library or computer 
club. 

One day soon I willinclude an index 
to all the topics covered so far, but 
until then do write to me care of Bits & 
Bytes if you have any questions on 
DOS matters. cd 
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AARDWARIE ROUNDUP 


WYSE PC 386 
MODEL 3126 


Processor: 
RAM: 

Video RAM: 
Keyboard: 
Video: 


Resolution: 
Interfaces: 


Disk drives: 


Operating System: 
Languages: 
Bundled software: 


Price: 
Expansions: 


Features: 
Agents: 


80386 16MHz 


1 MB static column 

64kb 

extended AT 

hercules, CGA, EGA or 

soon VGA 

720 x 348, 640 x 200 

EGA and VGA std 

1 x RS232c, 1 x 

centronics, video 

single 1.2 MB disk drive 
MS-DOS 3.21, Xenix, 
Unix, Pick etc 
GW-BASIC etc 
MS-DOS 3.21 GW 
Basic Diagnostics 
software security 
from $8585 
four 16 bit slots, two 8 
bit slots, supports two 
full height 1 half height 
device or 41/2 height 
upgradeable CPU, 
Imagineering 


PULSAR 386 


Processor: 
RA 


80386 16 MHz 


M: 2MB of 32 bit dram 


Video RAM: 
Keyboard: 
Video: 


Resolution: 
Interfaces: 


Disk drives: 


Other components: 
Operating System: 


Languages: 


Expansions: 


Agents: 


expandable to 8MB 
and 16MB 

256kb 

101 keys 

prisma EGA max 480 
card — supports std 
Hercules graphics 
display 

720 x 348 mono 


szerial/parallel I/O card 


— 2nd serial port option 
1.2 MB TEAC floppy 
disk — 40MB c 

EGA 14” monitor 
MS-DOS PC-DOS, 
PC-MOS, Xenix, Unix 
386, PIC 

Basic, Pascal, C, 
Cobol, Fortran 

hard disk upgrades, 
multi-user processor, 
tape streamer 

NCS Computers Ltd 
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WYSEPC 286 
MODEL 2214-40 


Processor: 
RAM: 
Keyboard: 
Video: 


Interfaces: 


Disk drives: 
Operating System: 
Languages: 

Price: 


Expansions: 


Features: 


Intel 80286 16 Bit 
1MB of sons memory 
102 key enhanced 
will take any PC-AT 
compatible video 
adapter card 

2 RS232 serial and 1 
centronics parallel 


40MB drive — 
C/W MS-DOS 3.2 
fully IBM PC compatible 


$8524 plus GST inc 
40mb fixed drive, 80mb 
is $9112 plus GST 

9 PC AT compatible 
slots 

12.5 MHz with zero 
wait states, 8MHz 
switchable optional 
10MHz 80287 co 
processor, IBM 80MB 
RAM 9 expansion slots 
The Great Escape 
Company Ltd 


; MACINTOSH ll 


- motorola MC68020, 32 


RAM: 

Video RAM: 
Keyboard: 
Video: 
Resolution: 
Interfaces: 


Disk drives: 


Operating System: 


Languages: 
Bundled software: 


Price: 
Expansions: 


Agents: 


bit, and MC68881 
numeric Co-Processor 
1 MB to 2,000 MB 

inc on video output card 
78 or 105 keys 

12” high-res mono 
640 x 480. 

Six internal 32-bit 
expansion card slots, 
two internal 3.5 inch 
800k disk ports, two 
Apple Desktop Bus 
ports 

One internal 3.5 ich 
floppy, double-sided, 
800k 

Macintosh Operating 
and ProDOS optional 
HyperTalk inc 

system Tools including 
MultiFinder™ 

$9,685 plus GST 

Up to 8 MByte expan- 
sion memory 

CED Distributors Ltd 


Over $8000 


A200SX 


Processor: 


RAM: 


Keyboard: 


Video: 
Resolution: 
Interfaces: 
Disk drives: 


Operating System: 
Languages: 

Price: 

Expansions: 


Agents: 


80386 32 bit 16MHz 
clock 

1Mb 

IBM 84, 101 or 102 
mono, EGA, CGA 
monitor dependant 
parallel x 1 serial x 2 

4OMB, 80MB, others 

optional 1.2MB floppy 
MS-DOS V3.2 
industry standards 
P.O.A 

2 x 8 bits, 5 x 16 bit, 1 x 
32 bit 

DRG Canon 


WYSEPC 386 
MODEL 3216 


Processor: 


RAM: 
Keyboard: 
Video: 


Interfaces: 

Disk drives: 
Operating System: 
Price: 

Expansions: 


Features: 


Agents: 


Intel 80386 32 bit 
running at 16MZz, zero 
wait states 
1 MB expandable to 
24MB 
102 key enhanced PC 
style 
will take any PC AT 
compatible video 
adapter card 
dual RS232 serial, 
centronics parallel 
1.2MB 5.25” floppy 
supports up to 5 half 
height drives 
MS-DOS 3.2 
from $8450 plus GST 
9 PC AT compatible 
slots 
80386 CPU running at 
16 MHz, zero wait 
states, 32 bit 8 MHz 
compatibility 
The Great Escape 
Company Ltd 


Over $8000 


LOGI 386 AT 


Processor: 
RAM: 


Keyboard: 
Video: 
Resolution: 
Interfaces: 
Disk drives: 


Operating System: 
Price: 

Expansions: 
Features: 


Agents: 


80386 16 MHz 0 wait 
state 

1Mb (up to 10MB on 
motherboard) 

101 keys 

mono 14” screen 
728 x 348 
parallel/serial/games 
1.2 MB (360k or 720k 
optional) 44MB/25ms 


HD 

MS-DOS 3.21 

$8700 ex GST 

7 slots, larger HD 
drives, EGA options 
Japanese mother- 
board, compact styling 
Lingo Computer 
Systems Ltd 


APRICOT 386 


Processor: 
RAM: 


Keyboard: 


Video: 


Resolution: 


Interfaces: 
Disk drives: 


Operating System: 
Languages: 
Bundled software: 
Price: 

Expansions: 


Agents: 


80386 

1Mb-16Mb 

101 Style 

EGA or Hercules paper 
white 

640 x 350 colour, 720 x 
348 mono 

parallel, serial, mouse 
1.2mb/360 51/4” or 
1.44Mb/770k 31/2” 
floppy, 30/4G Mb hard 
MS-DOS, XENIX, OS2 
ALL IBM 

GWBASIC, MSWin- 
dows, VP Planner 
$11900 plus GST 
network, IBM AT 
expansions 

Barson Computers NZ 
Ltd 


AARDWARIE ROUNDUP 


Processor: 


RAM: 

Video RAM: 
Keyboard: 
Video: 
Resolution: 
Interfaces: 


Disk drives: 


Price: 
Expansions: 


Features: 


Price: 


Expansions: 


Agents: 


PW? SERIES 800/20 


Operating System: 


NEC POWERMATE 2 


Processor: 
RAM: 
Video RAM: 
Keyboard: 
Video: 
Resolution: 
Interfaces: 


Disk drives: 
Other components: 


Operating System: 


Languages: 


80386 20MHz, no wait 
states 

1 MB 

256k 

101 key ergonomic 
hurcules compatible 
720 x 350 

parallel printer port, 
one sync/async serial 
port, one async-only 


port 
40MB, 30ms hard and 
choice of 360KB, 1.2 
MB or 3.5” 1.44MB 
floppy 

MS-DOS 3.2 

Approx $11,600 
additional 40, 69 or 116 
MB hard disk. (OMB 
tape backup. 8 serial 
ports. 80387 coproces- 
sor. 4 or 8MB RAM. 14” 
black on white graphics 
monitor or EGA 

2 8 bit, 416 bit and 1 32 
bit expansion slots. 1 
full height and 3 half 
height device spaces, 
support for xenix 386, 
windows/386 and OS/2 
Unisys (NZ) Ltd 


80286 8/10 MHz 
640 kb (max of 10.5m) 
256k 
enhanced AT 101 
colour graphics (CGA) 
CGA (640 x 200), EGA 
(640 x 350), PGA (1120 
x 750 
serial RS232, parallel 
printer port 
single 1.2Mb, 66 mbyte 
H D, 2 expansion 5” 
slots 
internal tape backup 
units, 3.5” drives, 10.5 
MB memory 
MS-DOS 3.2, XENIX, 
PICK 
all DOS applications 

$9256 (entry level ex 

GST) 

8 slots—6x 16 bit, 2x8 

bit, 10.5 Mb of memory, 

power graphics display, 

8/10 MHz speed 

NEC Information 

Systems Ltd 


Processor 
RAM: 
Video RAM: 
Keyboard: 

Video: 


Resolution: 


Interfaces: 


Disk drives: 


NEC POWERMATE 386 


Other components: 
Operating System: 


Languages: 
Price: 
Expansions: 
Features: 


Agents: 


80386 

1Mb st 

256 kb 

101 enhanced AT style 

colour graphics, 

enhanced graphics, 
ower graphics 

CGA (6540 x 200), 

EGA (640 x 350), PGA 

(1120 x 750) 

parallel centronics 

printer port, dual 

RS232 serial ports 

1.2Mb floppy, 66 MB 

hard disk 

optional tape backup, 

MS-DOS with con trol 

386, Xenix, Pick 

all application software 

$15246 plus GST 

7 full size slots, 80837, 

7 full size slots, 80837, 

high resolution PGA 

monitor 

NEC Dealers Nation- 

wide 


MITAC PARAGON 386 


Processor: 
RA 


80386 16MHz 


M: 640 RAM 
Video RAM: 64k 


Keyboard: 
Video: 
Resolution: 
Interfaces: 


Disk drives: 


Other components: 


Operating System: 


Languages: 


Bundled software: 


Price: 
Expansions: 


_ Agents: 


101 PS/2 Style 
Hercules Compatible 
720H x 350V 

Parallel Centronics 
Port 

40 Megabyte 40mS 
Hard Drive, 1 x 5.25” 
1.2Mb Disk Drive 
Paper White, Dual 
Frequency 14” Monitor 
MS-DOS, PC-DOS, 
Concurrent DOS, 
Microsoft Windows, 
GEM, DESQview 
GW-Basic, Quick 
Basic, Quick C, Turbo 
Basic, Turbo Pascal, 
Turbo C, Prolog 
MS-DOS 3.2 and 
GW-Basic 

$9995 inc GST 

Six Free Full Length 
Expansion Slots, 
80287-10 Co-Proces- 
sor Socket 

Pacific Computers Ltd 
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AARDWARI Ss ROUNDUP 


MACINTOSH II 
_HARD DISK. 


MACINTOSH SE 


Over $8000 


COMING 
UP 


Processor: Motorola MC68020, 32 Se ~ i N “J U N E 
bit, and MC68881 Processor: motorola MC68000, 32 
a ee “9 tate bit internal data bus 
3 : , RAM: 1MBto4 MB 
Video RAM: 256 kBytes, Video RAM: inc in main RAM 
Beye 130r 1 i keys Keyboard: 78 or 105 keys 
Resdiution, e40%480 °°. Seeder eae 
; 640 esolution: x ots. 
Interfaces: Six internal vert Interfaces: one internal 32-bit 
aiondlssinch. two RS-239 serial t Modem 
800k disk ports, two Abele eden Bus O eC 
iN pt eel ports, two high-speed 
ports, Wo ho- SCSI Parallel ports Ro U nd U 
Bick dines. Bee ees 40 MByte Disk drives: one internal 3.5 inch 
hard disk, one internal Le ea ee 
3.5 inch floppy, double- , 
sided. 800k ; 20 MByte hard disk 
Operating System: Macintosh Operating gy Sones oe aeetloan 
System included, y 
Languages: HyperTalk inc Languages: HyperTalk inc 
Bundled software: system Tools inc Bundled software: System tools inc 
MultiFinder™ MultiFinder 
Price: $13,795 plus GST Price: $8,595 plus GST 


Expansions: Up to 8 MByte expan- 


sion memory 


Agents: CED Distributors Ltd 


Agents: 


CED Distributors Ltd 


Based on Miniscribe’s Industry Standard 
3000 family series of 5.25” half height 


disk drives. Field proven 


actuator provides 
positioning accuracy 


throughout temperature 


extremes. 


TRI-COLOURED L.E.D. 
50.5MB UNFORMATTED. 
60MS AVERAGE ACCESS. 
SELF REGULATED HEADPARK. 
ST-412 INDUSTRY STANDARD INTERFACE. 
AMAZING $389.00 PER 25MB RETAIL PRICE. 


Pa 


M-3650 


JUST ONE OF THE AMAZING MINISCRIBE FAMILY. 


MELCO SALES 


NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 
SVE Co oR Owe CoS 


D. I Vt Ss 1.0 = N 


WELLINGTON: PH (04) 697-350. Fax (04) 693-623. AUCKLAND: PH (O9) 397-514. Fax (O09) 392-098 
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elena 


Forth the Second 


Last month we briefly introduced 
Forth and the concept of a stack of 
numbers. This month, the idea of 
making your own definitions will be 
covered. 

As I said, Forth when first “un- 
packed” is a kitset of tools, and there 
aren't many useful things it can do. 
We have to use Forth to build itself 
into our own langage to do the things 
we find useful. One of the best things 
about Forth is this extensibility. 

To define a new operation in Forth, 
start with a colon <:>. That’s right, 
the double-dot, all by itself, Don’t 
forget to put a space after it! Then 
type the name of the new word. And 
a space. Then type in what you want 
to happen with that operation. Don’t 
forget the spaces (nag, nag, nag). 
Finally, another space, and end the 
definition with a semicolon <;>. 

Everything in Forth is or could be 
an operator! The colon (:) is an 
operator that says “start defining a 
new term”, and the semicolon (;) isa 
matching operator that says “this tur- 
key thinks he has finished a defini- 
tion, but you’d better check for 
balanced loops before you believe 
him”. 

Here is a simple Forth definition for 
a multiplication operator called “X”. 
“X” takes away the top two numbers 
on the _ stack, multiples them 
together, and shows you the result. 
At the finish, the stack is just where it 
was at the start (the product of the 
multiplication has not been saved). 


80286 CPU 6/10/12 BABY MAIN BOARD 
512K RAM ON BOARD 
EXPANDABLE TO 1Mb 


DISPLAY CARD 

PORT 

ONE 3.5” 20Mb HARD DISK DRIVE 
TWO 3.5” 1.44Kb FLOPPY DISC DRIVES 
DETACHABLE KEY BOARD (SMALL SIZE) 


SWITCHING) 
PRICE $2995 + GST 


purchase, rental or rent to buy. 


MONOCHROME 132 COLUMN HERCULES COMPATIBLE 
1 SERIAL PORT, 1 PARALLEL PORT, 1 OPTIONAL SERIAL 
WESTERN DIGITAL HDD/FDD CONTROLLER CARD 


180W SWITCHING POWER SUPPLY (1 10/220V AUTO 


by Jay D. Mann 


Here we go... 
aoe Sea Bes 

After you type this in (watch for the 
period, which often disappears in 
poor light), you can enter 3 2 X 
instead of 3 2 *. It’s not a major 
improvement, so let’s try to go fur- 
ther, as we can improve Forth even, 
more. What about that little flyspeck, 
that period or dot that stands for 
“print” but serves mainly to confuse 
typesetters and readers, and to gen- 
erate more business for optomet- 
rists? Wouldn’t it be nice to type 
PRINT instead of <.>? I think so. 
Here we go: 

PRINT -.-j 

Now that’s better! At least within 
this column, I will always use the 
word PRINT instead of the dot. You 
should enter the corresponding defi- 
nition for PRINT, as above. Then you 
can use the word PRINT or a dot with 
equal effect, but Idon’t have to worry 
about typesetting errors or your vis- 
ual acuity. 

Another point to watch out for is 
that Forth is case-sensitive. “PRINT” 
is not the same thing as “print”. 
Again, this is part of the Forth 
philosophy that you, the user, are 
fully responsible for doing things cor- 
rectly, and the language will not put 
any barriers in the way. After all, 
what’s to stop you from defining : 
print PRINT ; if you want to avoid 
holding down the shift key? 

Let’s make another useful word, 
one to square a number. 


Kingtech Computers 


KS-1050 TRANSPORTABLE COMPUTER 


640K RAM ON BOARD 


MONOCHROME 132 COLUMN HERCULES COMPATIBLE 


DISPLAY CARD 


MULTI I/O CARD WITH 1 SERIAL PORT, 1 PARALLEL PORT, 1 
OPTIONAL SERIAL PORT, GAME ADAPTER, FDD 

CONTROLLER FOR 2 FDD, BATTERY BACKUP CLOCK/ CALENDAR 
HDD CONTROLLER CARD 

ONE 3.5” 20Mb HARD DISK DRIVE 

TWO 3.5” 720Kb FLOPPY DISC DRIVES 

DETACHABLE KEY BOARD (SMALL SIZE) 

135W SWITCHING POWER SUPPLY (110/220V AUTO SWITCHING) 
9” REVERSIBLE PAPER WHITE MONITOR 


PRICE $2900 + GST 


The METRON COMPUTER CENTRE also offers Telecat, Wyse, & Commodore computers & has a full range of competitive computers available for 


METRON COMPUTER CENTRE 


P O Box 33-196 Takapuna Auckland New Zealand Tel 444-8063 Fax 444-0597 Telex NZ60348 SOURCE 


KS-1000 TRANSPORTABLE COMPUTER 
8088-2 CPU 4.77/10 SMALL SIZE BOARD 


-50-DUP += 

This definition introduces you toa 
new word, DUP, which was already 
part of the Forth kitset. DUP takes the 
top number off the stack, then puts it 
back twice. So if we go 3 DUP * there 
will be a 9 on the top of the stack. To 
actually see that number, we have to 
type PRINT (or a dot). 

Unfortunately, when the PRINT 
operator takes the 9 and puts it onthe 
screen, it departs without replacing 
the 9. What if we want to look at the 
top number, yet use it for a sub- 
sequent operation? We need yet 
another, a nondestructive command 
to SHOW us a value. 

: SHOW DUP PRINT; 

At long last, we can enter 3 SOQ 
SHOW and see a 9 pop up on our com- 
puter screen. Next, type SQ SHOW 
and you ought to see an 81. See how 
far you can go without overflowing 
the upper limit of an integer. (Hint: 
lazy but clever people might want to 
define a one-key instruction such as: 
SSO SHOW ;). 

Carrying on at this breakneck pace, 
we'll be doing Einstein’s Theory of 
Relatively by the end of the year! 
More importantly, we have used one 
newly-defined word (PRINT) to help 
in forming another word (SHOW). 
This is a very simple example of how 
Forth grows in the directions that you 
choose. Next time, how to play with 
your stack for fun and profit. i” 
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BITS & BYTES 
COMPUTER BOOK CLUB 


BOOKS FOR BEGINNERS 


BOOKS FOR PROFESSIONALS 


DOS: The Complete Reference Kris Jamsa 
Answers to all your questions on DOS through version 3.X. 
Each chapter begins with a discussion of specific applica- 
tions followed by a list of commands used in each. All com- 
mands are presented in the same clear, concise format: 
description, syntax, discussion of arguments or options, and 
examples. It is the only DOS consultant you'll need. 


Osborne/McGraw-Hill Our price $69.51. Save $5.23 


Supercharging Your PC Lewis Perdue 
Add memory expansion boards, hard disk storage, graphics 
boards... Perdue covers all the tricks you can use to get your 
PC performing at top speed. Learn how to select and use util- 
ity software and hardware enhancements and implement 
other techniques to gain greater RAM, more disk storage, 
and better graphics. You'll also find out how to choose a PC 
clone for maximum reliability and compatibility. 


Osborne/McGraw-Hill Our price $55.19. Save $4.15 


WordPerfect Tips and Tricks Alan R. Neibauer 
Expert on-the-job guidance and creative new uses 
for WordPerfect. Topics include technical typing, 
multi-column printing, macros, and even database, 
spreadsheet and graphics techniques. 


Reed Methuen Our Price $73.42. Save $5.53. 


The club: how it 
works and what 
the benefits are. 


To join — just buy a book. fill in the 


coupon and post Freepost. 

Prices include GST. Not all books 
are available ex-stock, but buyers 
will be notified. 

Please allow 3-4 weeks for orders 
to be processed and the distribut- 
rors to get the books to you. 
coupon in the middle of magazine 
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Turbo Prolog: Features for Programmers 
Sanjiva Nath 


This book explores the limits of Turbo Prolog’s possibilities 
and provides the programmer with numerous ready-to-use 
routines. It is designed for both the novice and the more famil- 
iar programmer. The programs are easy to follow and allow 
for a great deal of exploration. It covers lists and recursion, 
arithmetic functions and predicates, building databases, 
DOS disk file management, video display programming, 
accessing ROM-BIOS interrupts also interfacing with “C” 
and assembly language. 


McGraw-Hill Our price $63.37. Save $4.78. 


The Amiga Michael Boom 
Shows users how they can build on a beginner’s knowledge 
of BASIC and the Amiga’s built-in graphics and sound fea- 
tures to create an array of sophisticated applications. It 
explores how the Amiga system can be expanded to use 
laser discs, synthesizers, colour printers, touch tablets, 
digitizers and more. 


Penguin Our price $67.52. Save $5.08. 


Armchair Basic A & D Fox 


An absolute beginner’s guide to programming in BASIC. 
After reading this, you'll have a firm understanding of what 
programming is all about. Filled with illustrations and exam- 
ples, it’s an unintimidating introduction to the most popular 
micro-computer language — BASIC. 


Osborne/McGraw Hill Our Price $33.04. Save $0.74 


Advanced MS-DOS Ray Duncan 


Shows programmers how to fully access the hidden power of 
MS-DOS. This book covers: screen, keyboard, file, and 
record access. The internal structure of MS-DOS disks. The 
Intel/Lotus/Microsoft Expanded Memory Specifications. 
Creating installable device drivers and filters to extend MS- 
DOS. Useful comparisons with UNIX and CP/M. 

Our price $83.70. Save $6.30. 


Microsoft 


The Practical Guide to Local Area Networks 
Rowland Archer 


This book guides you through the process of planning your 
LAN installation, pointing out the advantages and potential 
pitfalls every step of the way. Archer then applies the criteria 
he has developed to five of the most popular LANs available 
for the IBM PC and compatible computers. 


Osborne/McGraw-Hill Our price $60.66. Save $4.57 


Running MS-DOS Van Wolverton 
An updated edition — providing detailed information on the 
operating system now used on more than five million per- 
sonal computers. 

Our price $66.96. Save $5.04. 


Penguin 


Inside Amiga Graphics Sheldon Leemon 
All about the Amiga, Commodore's new computer. You'll find 
thorough descriptions of the computer's abilities and the 
hardware required to create a complete graphics system. 
Software, too, is central to the Amiga, and complete tutorials 
show you how to get the best from the machine. 


Compute Our Price $47.00. Save $3.55. 


Using PageMaker™ for the PC M & C Mathews 


Shows you how to get quality results with this powerful 
desktop publishing software. Create numerous publishing 
projects including newsletters, financial reports, forms, 
announcements and catalogues. Enables both novice and 
experienced PC users to build publishing skills by producing 
actual projects. The Mathews discuss using PageMaker with 
a variety of other software. Become a professional desktop 
publisher. 


Osborne/McGraw-Hill Our price $64.40. Save $4.85 


Computers and Microprocessors Made Simple 
Computerbooks 


This book provides a readable introductory survey of the field 
of computers. Some mathematical background is assumed, 
but in general no prior knowledge of computers is needed. 
With the emphasis nowadays on digital electronics, the major 
part of the book deals with microprocessors and digital com- 
putiers, but other forms of computing have also been discus- 
sed. The reader should therefore gain a balanced picture and 
select the form of computing best suited to his needs and the 
problem under consideration. 

Our price $11.11. Save $0.84. 


Heinemann 


Advanced Macintosh Basic Programming 
Phillip Calippe 


A tutorial and reference guide to Microsoft BASIC which 
shows how to use the Macintosh’s advanced features to 
create impressive programs. 

A disk is also available which includes programs in the book. 


Compute Our Price $47.00. Save $3.55. 


MS-DOS User’s Guide Hoffman & Nicoloff 


Ideal for beginners and experienced users alike, this guide 
covers each computer running MS DOS, gives the version it 
runs and any improvements the manufacturer has made to 
the system. It also gives complete information on the PC 
DOS version with additional programs and reference mate- 
rial. 


Osborne/McGraw-Hill Our price $52.38. Save $3.94 


Laser Optical Disks D.C. Robinson 


Surveys the field of optical disk technology and determines 
products available, applications and prices. 


$49.50 inc — special price, limited offer. 


Computer Programming Made Simple 


Computerbooks 


Computer Programming Made Simple provides a com- 
prehensive introduction to modern techniques of program- 
ming without assuming previous knowledge of mathematics 
of electronics. This edition includes the home computer 
explained in simple, non-technical terms and a full course in 
BASIC, the language of the microprocessor. This book will be 
of great interest to people ranging from students at schools 
and further education establishments, to aspiring program- 
mers and general readers seeking a basic knowledge of the 
subject. 


Heinemann Our price $16.69. Save $1.26. 


Computer Programming Language in 
Practice Made Simple Computerbooks 


Acknowledges that for many purposes the use of program- 
ming languages has been extended by the rapid spread of 
access to computers. BASIC, Cobol, Fortran, and RPG 
dominate the available languages and are all dealt with in a 
manner that will enable the reader to appreciate their 
similarities and differences and to select the language most 
appropriate to the required purpose. The text is fully com- 
plemented with worked examples of how to put the lan- 
guages into practice. Serves not only as a guide for students 
learning programming and the home users, but also as a 
comprehensive manual for experienced programmers who 
wish to extend their skills. 


Heinemann 


Our price $16.69. Save $1.26. 


Systems Analysis Made Simple 
Computerbooks 
An introduction to the essential elements of information sys- 
tems analysis and design, this book covers the five elements 
which make up a successful information system: How it sup- 
ports the organisation, how it fits into people’s working lives, 
how the individual user communicates with the system, logi- 
cal arrangement of the information and the processing that is 
to be carried out on it, and the specification of the technical 
system that is needed. It teaches the basic skills required for 
the tasks involved and can be used as a primer by the relative 
newcomer or for a technical update by the businessperson or 
programmer. 


Heinemann 


Made Simple 
Computerbooks 


Computer Electronics 


This book provides a comprehensive introduction to the way 
in which computers and digital devices are designed and 
operated. Though some mathematical background is 
assumed no previous knowledge of electronics is required. 
The book concentrates on practical design aspects and will 
appeal particularly to school, university and technical insti- 
tute students who have some theoretical knowledge but little 
practical experience. In addition the text provides valuable 
reference material for electronic engineers. 


Heinemann Our price $16.69. Save $1.26. 


Our price $16.69. Save $1.26. 


Using dBASE Ill PLUS Edward Jones 
An update of Using dBASE Ill, with this book you'll learn to 
design, create, and display a dBASE Ill PLUS database, 
devise entry forms with the dBASE III PLUS screen painter, 
generate reports, use Query files, and plug into dBASE Ill 
networking. In addition you'll find out how to install dBASE Ill 
PLUS ona hard disk, conduct data searches, and manipulate 
assistant pull-down menus. This is a thorough and practical 
handbook for both beginning and experienced dBASE Ill 
users. 


Osborne/McGraw-Hill Our price $52.38. Save $3.94. 


MacOffice: Using the Macintosh for Everything 


How to fully utilise commercial programs such as Microsoft 
Word and Multiplan and Apple MacTerminal, plus how to use 
programs in an integrated fashion to share information and 
manage a businesss. 


Compute Our Price $53.15. Save $4.00. 


The Turbo Pascal Handbook Edward P. Faulk 


You'll be gently guided step by step, until you’re creating your 
own applications in this impressive computer language. 

It also shows how to use Turbo Tutor, Turbo Toolbox, and 
Turbo Graphix Toolbox, the popular extensions to Tu9rbo 
Pascal. 


Compute Our Price $41.90. Save $3.15 


ARE YOU SECURE? 


LINK N LOCK 


FOR MAXIMUM SECURITY 
OF VALUABLE PORTABLE ITEMS. 


EASY TO INSTALL 
ONLY $35.20 inc GST 


SUPER STRONG 


— Holds Over 90kg 


® No tools required 
@ No holes to drill 
® 1 metre cable 


YES! I need protection. 
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Book Review 


Getting more out of Wordperfect... 


a book review by Christine Cade. 


Wordperfect Tips and Tricks 
Alan R. Neibauer 


441 pages, soft-covered, $78.95 incl. GST. 


There are two ways in which a 
good reference text is able to be used. 
Firstly, it should have a comprehen- 
sive index enabling the user to 
quickly locate the information of con- 
cern, and once that information has 
been located it should be self-con- 
tained and relatively self-explanat- 
ory. Haven't we all experienced the 
index that sends us on a wild goose 
chase! 

Secondly, it should have a well laid 
out table of contents, to allow the 
reader to quickly identify the main 
features within each chapter, 
whether it is only a general overview 
that is required, or a chapter that 
deals with a more specific function of 
the software. 

Wordperfect Tips and Tricks scores 
very well on both these criteria. The 
material to be found within the body 
of the text is extremely comprehen- 
sive and the extra effort the author 
has expended in making it readable 
results in an easy-to-follow and lucid 
text. 

The body of the text which is 
divided into four parts is preceded by 
an introduction, which gives an over- 


view of what is to be found within. 
The use of special keys and various 
key combinations, together with a 
description of the cursor-movement 
keys and the 10 function keys is given 
considerable emphasis, a very useful 
guide to the combination key type 
processing being one of the predom- 
inant characteristics of Wordperfect. 

Part 1 gives an overview of the 
software and how it operates, a look 
at the basic document creation and 
subsequent editing functions. All the 
standard wordprocessing editing 
functions are presented and 
explained in detail with a section 
included on common Wordperfect 
codes. This is followed by some 20- 
odd pages devoted to the formatting 
and printing of completed docu- 
ments. 

Part 2, which deals with general 
applications, explains how to cus- 
tomise the software to cater for differ- 
ent requirements. The use _ of 
templates and the personalising of 
form documents is given considera- 
ble exposure in a well laid out and 
most informative manner. Boilerplat- 
ing and macro creation follows, with 


COMPUTER GAMES 
FOR HIRE 


Join us now and gain access to a 


wide variety of tapes, cartridges or 


disks for your computer. We offer: 


A fast, efficient and friendly service 
Hire charges from as little as $4.40 a week with good 


reductions after first week 


Full description catalogue supplied on joining 
Free access to our helpline for Adventurers 
Regular club newsletter 


IBM — AMSTRAD — APPLE — COM 64 
ATARI — BBC — VIC 20 — TRS 80/SYS 80 


Send for catalogue & membership details to: 


COMPUTER GAME RENTALS LTD, PO Box 30-947, Lower Hutt 
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some 12 pages being devoted to the 
topic. Users are taken through the 
basic procedures of macro creation 
and are then shown how to create 
macros for both the formatting and 
printing of documents. The author 
has thoughtfully included a very use- 
ful library of macros, including those 
specifically designed for text manipu- 
lation and changing printer fonts. 

Those familiar with Wordperfect 
will have experienced the powerful 
paragraph indentation feature which 
gives the package the edge over its 
competitors. An entire chapter is 
devoted to the use of this feature with 
its document formatting potential. 

Multi-column documents receive a 
fair airing, both newspaper column 
and parallel column layouts being 
illustrated. An exercise on newsletter 
creation is included, walking the user 
through the rudiments of page 
header and footer creation, masthead 
and introductory paragraph setup, 
column definition, and entering and 
ending columns. 

A word processing reference text 
would not be complete if space was 
not allocated to aspects of document 
creation, such as table of content and 
index creation, title pages, page num- 
bers, etc. A chapter is also given to 
the creation of special characters for 
those technical and foreign language 
abstracts. 

Part 3 deals with Wordperfect as 
‘integrated software’: how to use the 
software as an outline and thought 
processor; and as a drawing tool, 
spreadsheet and database manager. 
The versatility of the software is high- 
lighted throughout these sections. 
Advanced document assembly; 
envelopes and mailing labels; and 
combining menus, merges and mac- 
ros form part of Part 4 of the text as do 
two appendices: configuring 
Wordperfect for your printer and use 
of the dictionary and thesaurus. 

It is difficult to do justice to this text 
in the space available. The book com- 
prises 24 chapters of which only afew 
have been mentioned here. All chap- 
ters are well thought out and pre- 
sented by the author. This text is 
excellent value for money at $78.95 
incl. GST. 

Both the novice and advanced 
users of Wordperfect will benefit from 
the wide range of ideas, tips and vari- 
ous application techniques presented 
by the author. 


Atari character sets 


by James Palmer 


Every computer has to have a 
character set so that it knows what to 
display on the screen when a key is 
pressed, and the Atari is no excep- 
tion. If you look at your computer dis- 
play carefully you will see that each 
character is made up of an arrange- 
ment of dots, an 8-by-8 grid in fact. 
This article will take a look at the 
Atari character set and how it can be 
changed for your own use. 

The information that defines each 
of the 128 Atari characters is stored in 
memory as a series of eight bytes. 
The values of these bytes are calcu- 
lated by setting the bits correspond- 
ing to the dots you want to be On. An 
example should make that clear — the 
letter A: 

Binary Decimal 
00000000 = 0 
00011000 = 24 
00111100 = 60 
01100110 = 102 
01100110 = 102 
01111110 = 126 
01100110 = 102 


00000000 = 0 
We can check this by looking at the 
actual Atari character set. The 


address of the character set in mem- 
ory can be found by multiplying the 
contents of location 756 by 256. 
10 CHRSET = PEEK(756)*256 
So this program will not only look at 
the letter A, but at any character that 
we want, although the character we 
want to look at must be INPUT. 
15 PRINT “Type a character” 
20 OPEN #1,4,0,“K:” 
30 GET #1,A 
40 CLOSE #1 
The characters are not stored in 
ATASCI order but in an internal 
code, so the ATASCII value (A) must 
be converted into its equivalent inter- 
nal code value (I). 
50 IF A>127 THEN A=A-128 
60 IF A<32 THEN I=A+64:GOTO 90 
70 IF A<96 THEN I=A-32:GOTO 90 
80I=A 
The address of the first of the eight 
bytes of character data can now be 
calculated using the value I. 
90 CHRSTART=CHRSET+8*I 
Now we can print the eight bytes 
that make up the character 
100 PRINT “Character data for “: 
CHR* (A) 
110 FOR CHR=CHRSTART TO 
CHRSTART +7 
120 PRINT PEEK(CHR) 
130 NEXT CHR 


RUN this program and you will be 
able to see the data that makes up 
any of the Atari characters. 


Making changes 


As the character set is stored in 
ROM we cannot alter any of the 
values and therefore the design of the 
characters. For us to be able to cus- 
tomise a character set it must be 
stored in RAM. 

The following program lines can be 
added to the previous program to 
allow it to modify the character set. 
To begin with, we must reserve some 
memory, and copy the character set 
into RAM. 

1 GOSUB 9000 


9000 REM Reserve memory and copy 
the character set 

9010 A = PEEK(106)—4 

9020 POKE 106,A 

9030 GRAPHICS 0 

9040 FOR N = 0 TO 1023 

9050 POKE A*256+N, PEEK 
(57344+N) 

9060 NEXT N 

9070 POKE 756,A 

9080 RETURN 


Note: This part of the program 
should be run only once as each time 
it is executed it will effectively take 
1kb of memory away from your Atari. 
So if you BREAK into the program it 
should be re-RUN by typing GOTO 10. 
Pressing RESET clears the character 
set and the program has to be RUN 
from the start. 


We can now alter the main part of 
the program so that it will allow the 
character data to be changed. 

123 TRAP 129 
125 PRINT “Input new value:”;: 

INPUT I :REM I is between 0 and 

255 
127 POKE CHR, I 
129 TRAP 4000 

The TRAP statement at line 123 
means that you can just type <RE- 
TURN> at line 125, and instead of giv- 
ing an error message, the program 
will continue at line 129, leaving the 
value of that byte unchanged. 

To make the program endlessly 
loop back to the beginning, add the 
following lines: 

180 PRINT: PRINT 
190 GOTO 15 


Atari 


For example 


RUN the program and _ £ 0press 
<SPACE> to edit that character. 
Now alter the space character by typ- 
ing in the following values; 170 (bi- 
nary 10101010), 85 (binary 01010101), 
170, 85,.1:70,.85, -1;70;.85. 

Try altering other characters. To 
make meaningful characters you 
require graph paper and a calculator. 
A much more logical solution is to get 
hold of a public domain character 
editor — try a local Atari club. 

As a character set is simply 1024 
bytes of data it can easily be saved to 
cassette or disk. The following 
routine will save the character set. 
1000 C=256* PEEK(756) 

10010 OPEN#1,8,0,“D:NAME.SET” 

: REM “C:” for cassette 
10020 FOR N=0 TO 1023 
10030 A = PEEK(C+N) 

10040 PUT #1,A 
10050 NEXT N 
10060 CLOSE #1 
10070 RETURN 

Once memory has been reserved 
for a character set it can be loaded 
into the Atari and used. Remember 
that memory should be reserved only 
once. 

10100 A = PEEK(106)—4 
10110 POKE 106,A 
10120 POKE 756,A 
10130 GRAPHICS 0 
And now load in the character set. 


10140 OPEN #1,4,0;“D:NAME.SET” 

-REM “C:” for cassette 
10150 C=256*A 
10160 FOR N=0 TO 1023 
10170 GET #1,A 
10180 POKE N+C,A 
10190 NEXT N 
10200 CLOSE +1 
10210 CHR=A 
10220 RETURN 

So once you have created your own 
character set, press BREAK and save 
it by typing GOSUB 10000. By includ- 
ing lines 10100 to 10220 in your own 
program, a character set can be 
reused simply by having a GOSUB 
10100 statement that is called once, 
at the start of your program. 

Every time the screen mode is 
changed, the Atari reverts back to its 
own character set in ROM. So to get 
back to your own type: 

POKE 756, PEEK(106) 

And remember, you can always 
change back to the Atari’s set using: 
POKE 756,224 
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Computer 
Crossword No 8 


Compiled by David Cass 


Across 


“A. The MS-DOS based operating system 
used on the IBM PC family. (2-3) 

8. Asystem used on most modern modems 
to automatically dial up a given number. 
(8) 

9. An advanced data base for the Macin- 
tosh. (5) 

10. A major UK supplier of add-ons for the 
Spectrum and ZX-81. (8) 

11. Conductors used for transmission of sig- 
nals or information, from source to desti- 
nation — a computer sort of transport! (5) 

12. Defect, error or malfunction in hardware 
or software. (3) 

16. Personal computer from Hewlett-Pack- 
ard. (6) 

17% John King holds this office for Bits & 
Bytes. (6) 

187 Abbreviation for REMARK, used in per- 
sonal computer programming to insert 
comments into the program. (3) 

23. Anumbering system to base eight. (5) 

24. -------- address: a physical loca- 
tion of storage assigned for data, also 
known as actual or specific address. (8) 

28. Programming language.most frequently 

“ used in home computers. (5) 

26. Swedish computer and data processing 
company, producing high-performance 
micros and many other telecoms pro- 
ducts. (8) 

27. One of the two most frequently used col- 
ours for a mono monitor. (5) 


Down 


2. A thinking machine — or a dumb collec- 
tion of electronic circuitry? Whichever, 
it’s what our industry is all about. (8) 
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3. Major European office equipment and 
computer firm,maker of M24, M24SP, 
and M28 computers, among others. (8) 

4. Office, department or firm, specialising in 
computer topics. (6) 

5. Closed sequences of instructions, exe- 

cuted repeatedly, and hopefully under 

control! (5) 

Inventor of the PASCAL language. (5) 

Term usually applied to the “look-alike, 

work-alike” near copies of the IBM PC. 

(S) 

12. Space ——-: across the bottom of your 

keyboard, unless you have a Spectrum! 


> 


(3) 

¥8. Graphics Environment Manager, Digital 
Research’s WIMP front end system. (3) 

74. The new laptop portable Z88 is the latest 
from this British computer entrepreneur. 
(8) 

15. Used of memory that cannot retain data 
when the power is turned off. (8) 

cA Electronic Fund Transfer at Point of Sale. 
(Acronym). (6) 

e. Bill--—-—--—- , a founder of MicroSoft. (5) 

1. A standard binary code used to repre- 

sent information digitally, for sending to 
other computers or peripherals. (Ac- 
ronym). (5) 

22. Material used for your monitor screen: 
can be touch sensitive in some applica- 
tions. (5) 
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NEC APC-H03 Personal Computer, 128K, 2 
disk drives (1.2mB-8”), colour, software, 
disks, printer cable, $1350 ono, Ph (09) 
486-858. 
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BINDERS 


THIS IS THE 


FACE OF 
THE FUTURE 


; 


FTWARE AWARDS 


If you know us only as the 
worlds leading flexible disks, 
this is a surprising face. 

Verbatim now provides 
the computer industry with 
data storage in every form 
needed by todays...and 
tomorrows...computeYrs. 

Tapes, cartridges and 
cassettes. DataLife floppy 
disks in all formats. Flexible 
disk drives which expand the 
storage capacity of floppies 
to 3.3 and 6.6 megabytes. Hard 
disk-drives ona card called 
DataBanks which fill the 
expansion slots of IBM PCs 
and compatibles with an 
additional 20 and 30 mega- 
bytes of storage. 

This is the face of the future. 
For more details call Verbatim, 


(09) 883-265 


A Kodak Company 


WORD PERFECT’: FOR LIFE 


HECKENDORF VB300 


PA20 


Datamini PA-20 


Laptop size but powerful state-of-the-art PC 


The new DATAMINI PA-20 may be small 
in looks but it is in fact big on performance. 
It is a high-speed powerful PC built for 
sophisticated applications like advanced 
CADICAM as well as all available 
programmes for AT. 

Its main board holds an 80286 CPU, 

» 640KB RAM, socket for an optional 
80287 co-processor and a 32K BIOS ROM. 

For storage, it is equipped with a 3.5” 
20MB hard disk and another 3.5” 1.2 MB 
floppy disk drive. 

And what's most outstanding of all is that 
the new DATAMINI PA-20 incorporates a high 
contrast easy to read, high resolution plasma 
display on both EGA and CGA modes. 


6995 svc 


© 80286 micro-processor (10 MHz) with 


option for 80287 co-processor 
Memory 
¢ 32KB ROM BIOS 
¢ 640KB RAM on board 
e Optional 2 MB RAM card 
Disk Drives 


e One 1.2 MB 3.5” micro floppy disk drive 


¢ One 20 MB 3.5” hard disk 

e External 5.25” FDD (optional) 

Video 

¢ High resolution gas plasma display of 
640 x 400 dots graphics 


¢ High contrast dot pitch 0.3 x 0.36 (mm) 


e Text Mode: 80 col x 25 lines 


¢ Graphics: EGA & CGA (change over by 


software) 


e Effective Size: 192 x 144 (mm) 
Keyboard 
¢ 82-key ASCII keyboard 


¢ Keyboard layout and character set for other 


languages can be supplied on request. 
Expansion 
e One serial printer port 
e Two 9 pin RS 232C compatible ports 
e One I/O expansion slot 
Power Supply 
e 122 VA 
* 155V or 220V AC + 10% (Switch selectable) 
Dimension 
e 94 (H) x 320 (W) x 320 (L) mm 
Weight 
°64Kg 
Software 
MS-DOS 3.2 with GW Basic 


Specifications are subject to change without prior notice. The trademarks described herein belong to IBM PC/AT: 


PO Box 26 208 Epsom Auckland 3. Ph (09) 608-811 


